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PRINCE ALEXIS AND THE N, Y. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Tee review of the Metropolitan Fire Depart- 

» the Grand Duke ALEexis took place on 

rey" oath uli., in Tompkins Square. Notwith- 
anding the severity of the weather, the square 
,wded long before the hour named for the 
The south side 


was cl . 
commencement of the review. 












of the square was reserved for carnages, 
space inclosed by ropes was kept clear for the 
fine apparatus which comprised oe Compa- 


nies Nos. 3, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 


and 31, with Hook and Ladder c wed Nos. 
These were ranged on the north- 
east and west sides of the square, and in the cen- 
tre of the south side was the platform erected for 
the accommodation of the Grand Duke and suit, 


5, 9, and 10. 
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WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 


and a | and the Fire Commissioners. Near by was a 
music stand occupied by GraFULLa’s band. 
About half past one p.m. the Prince and 
suit, accompanied by Generals M‘DoweLt and 
SHALER, and other gentlemen, arrived on the 
ground in carriages. Their appearance was 
hailed with hearty cheers, the band playing the 
Russian national anthem. ‘The Prince, who 
wore a brown overcoat, blue pantaloons, and a 


, 18, 26, 30, 


GRAND DUKE 








ALEXIS.—[From a Sketcu By C, 


white hat, ascended the platform, and as soon 
as the band had ceased playing, in company 
with the Fire Commissioners, passed around the 
square, and inspected exch engine with its com 
pany drawn up beside it. The Grand Duke then 
returned to the platform, and the brigade passed 
in review before him, the officers saluting by 
raising their trumpets. After the apparatus had 


passed once round at a walk they halted, and 
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then passed.a second time at a trot, and again 
wy. The review ended, all the officers 


several companies were introduced to the | 


Prinee, who shook hands with each, and ex- 





» return of the party to the Clarendon 
Hotel it was proposed to give the Prince a prac- 
eal illustration of the efficiency of the depart- 
ent. In company with the Fire Commission- 
ers. he walked to the corner of Seventeenth 
and the alarm-box being opened, he tele- 
graphed ‘ Fire in Union Square.” ‘The Prince 
hen returned, but before be could reach the 
] | balcony the noise of swiftly rolling wheels 
and galloping horses could be distinctly heard, 
aid in a few seconds afterward several engines 
\der companies, followed by the Insurance 


Hie maa 
Patrol, dashed into the square. In about three 


minutes after the alarm had been sounded two 
streams were thrown on the Everett House, and 
within five minutes ladders were raised to the 
hotel windows, and men were on the roofs of the 
adjoining stables. ‘The parade was a very inier- 


esting affair; there was not a hitch in the ar- 
rangemenis from the beginning to the close, and 
the Prince expressed himself as greatly impressed 
by the exhibition of the discipline and efficiency 
of the department. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Sarurpay, DEcEMBER 16, 1871. 
3 nt Number of Harver’s Weekry will 
be found the opening chapters of Groner Exiot's new 
Serial Story. It is entitled 
MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE, 


t#™ In the pres 


The novela of this charming writer have attained such 
popularity among American rea lers that the announce- 
work from her pen can not fail to excite a 


ing to renew their Subscriptions to 
s will much oblige the Publishers 

heir Names as early as convenient we- 

rik EXriraTioNn OF THEIR PRESENT Scssorir- 
This will obviate the delay attendant upon re- 

uames and mailing back Numbers. 

nx, etc., see Advertisement on page 1183. 

cH" The Fight-page SUPPLEMENT supplied gratni- 

tously with this Number of Harrrr’s Weekty contains 

resting illustrated account of Pav. pu Cua 








For Terr 


a very inte 
LU's journey to 

The Land of the Dwarfs; 
he continuation of WroKir Co.ins's brilliant and fas- 
cinating Novel, “* Poor Miss Fixou;” and many other 
literary and artistic attractions, 


LOOKING ABOUT US. 

T is a little surprising to see with what 
i readiness the pussive policy of the St. 
Lonis Republican is accepted by the leaders 
of the Democratic party. In speeches and 
leiters and articles they declare that the 
paramount necessity is the defeat of General 
GRANT, and they profess themselves willing 
to support a. Republican, to support any 
boaly who promises to unite the opposition. 





We have already stated that as the control- 


ling elem of that o; position must neces- 


° } . . 1 . Pai 
sary be Democratic, the result, if it could 


be succeastul, would be in substance a Dem- 
ocratie trimeph, Bat from anothor point of 
view it dees not seem to occur to the Demo- 


cratic chiefs that a party which passes an 
election is @ past party. <A party which de- 
lines to contest the Presidency upon party 
grounds does so only because it is persuaded 
that it does not command public confidence. 
its conduct shows its consciousness that its 
leaders, its principles, and its professions are 
so distrusted that contest is useless, 
leaders probably trust in their 
rty name and orgaxization so fondly as to 
hat they can brave apparent disso- 


m. To nominate a regular Democratic 
ticket, and fail for the fourth time, would be 
necessarily fatal. But if, without formally 
disbanding, they could successfully support 


an opponent of General GRANT, they could 
then appropriate the victory as Democratic. 
Piis was the policy of Mr. B. F. BuTLer and 


the other Democratic leaders of the Butfalo 
Convention of 1-48—a policy in which Mr. 
Cuaseé joined. Mr. Van BuREN was pomina- 
ted upon an antislavery platform; and the 
efiort was instantly made to give the move- 


ment the name of Free Democracy, although 
he Convention was composed equally of 
Liberty party men, of Conscience Whigs, and 
of Demverats. Had the candidates been 
elected, the result would have been claimed 
as a real Democratic victory, and the Barn- 
burners would have insisted that they had 
proved themselves to be the true Democracy, 

{that the rest of the party must acquiesce. 
0, in the present case, as the overwhelming 
mass of supporters of the anti-Republican 
candidate—even supposing him to be Gener- 
would be Democratic, and as the 
conditions of the movement would naturally 
indicate a Republican candidate of Demo- 
cratic antecedents, the result would be claim- 
ed as a victory of the reformed Democracy. 
The party name would reappear, and the 
party ascendency, with new elements, would 
be restored, 

it is true that such a combination could 
not be called precisely the Democratic party 


ai GRANT— 


pressed his pleasure and intevest in the exhibi- 








that we know. But it would contain all the 
worst elements of that party. Many Demo- 
crats would, undoubtedly, take the opportu- 
nity of the practical disbanding of the party 
to vote for the continued ascendency of an 
Administration which has so satisfied the 
country that organized party opposition is 
dissolving. And that fact alone might offer 
a text for the reflection of Republicans who 
contemplate entering into the coalition. Do 
they seriously think that the President dis- 
arms opposition by despotism or terror? Do 
they believe that if the people of the United 
States supposed the President to be venal, or 
unmindful of the Constitution and of law, 
they would show such confidence in his ad- 
ministration, knowing that a general Admin- 
istration victory in the third year, when the 
President is named as the probable candi- 
date, will be accepted as an approval of that 
nomination ? 

Where, indeed, is the evidence that there 
is general Republican dissatisfaction with 
the Administration ? Are the extremity and 
imminent dissolution of the Democratic par- 
ty such evidence? There has never been 
an Administration without an opposition in 
its own party. During the Presidency of 
Mr. LINCOLN there were sharper Republican 
criticism and hostility than there are now, 
and there was much that deserved sharp 
criticism. But the faith of the country was 
firm. It was not, indeed, always possible 
to make a satisfactory reply to every objec- 
tion that was urged. But those objections 
did not touch, and should not have disturbed, 
the general trust in the President. Mr. LIn- 
COLN, it was said, was a boor, a trifler, a 
hesitating antislavery man, a drifter. He 
told unhandsome stories; he had queer 
ecrotchets. And at last those who consid- 
ered themselves to be especially Republican 
nominated General FREMONT at Cleveland. 
We knew those who thought that a vigor- 
ous and unsparing man like General BUTLER 
should be the choice of the party. What 
Republican does not recall those days? 
What Republican is not reminded of them 
now? 

If the Democratic leaders feel so deeply 
the imminent peril of their party that they 
are even willing to accept a Republican 
candidate, it is plain that they expect the 
defeat and disbanding of the party if they 
can not have Republican aid. But what has 
any sincere Republican to gain by reviving 
the Democrats, even if he compasses the de- 
feat of General Grant? If the Democratic 
party should virtually disappear, the respon- 
sibility of the Republicans*would be so great 
that only by the most signal and satisfactory 
measures of administration could they hope 
to save their own party from dissolution. 
Indeed, the objects which, the dissatisfied 
Republicans hold most dear are, and for the 
reason just mentioned, very much nearer at- 
tainment under an absolute and unquestion- 
ed Republican supremacy than under any 
Administration which a coalition could bring 
into power. The pelicy of an Administra- 
tion is determined by the general sentiment 
of the party; and what would be the general 
sentiment of a party of Democrats and dis- 
satisfied Republicans it is not easy to im- 
agine. “What wonderful patience you have 
with the Administration!” said one Repub- 
lican to another. “ Yes,” was the reply, “ but 
the credit of the country is secure; my taxes 
are diminishing ; the constitutional rights of 
every citizen of the United States are every 
where protected by the United States, even 
if the States themselves fail to protect them ; 
the name and power of my country were 
never so much respected abroad; we are 
honorably at peace with all the world, and 
where we are disturbed at home it is not the 
fault of the Administration. 
not have patience ?” 


THE “TRIBUNE” AND THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

IN a recent article, under the head of 
“ Presidential,” the New York Tribune re- 
marks: “ We respectfully protest against the 
acrimony, the malevolence, the proscriptive 
venom manifested by certain journals which 
have been set on to clear the field of all in- 
truders. If the majority have already de- 
cided the Presidential question, there can be 
neither harm nor danger in allowing the 
minority to indicate their dissent. Let tlie 
semblance, at least, of freedom of choice be 
maintained, and not drown all diversity in 
2x hoarse clamor that no difference exists.” 
This seems to us to be a misapprehension of 
the situation. For many months there has 
been a discussion of the Presidential nomi- 
nation. In the spring the Tribune said that 
it thought such a discussion to be prema- 
ture, and that it should not begin until aft- 
er the autuinn elections. That opinion, how- 
ever, was not shared by many other papers, 
and the discussion has continued. 

The larger number of the Republican pa- 
pers in the country which have taken part 
in the debate have declared their preference 
for the renomination of General Grant. 
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alluding to the subject, has certainly done 
every thing that it could do, without open- 
ly opposing the Administration, to produce 
distrust of the President, with the intention 
of inducing the party to ptefer some other 
candidate. Of course there is no question 
of its right to do this. It has not concealed 
its opposition to the renomination of the 
President. But it does not seem to have 
perceived that its tone in criticising him 
and his administration has been as much a 
discussion of the nomination as if it had di- 
rectly addressed itself to that subject, and 
that it was certainly not the least sagacious 


course. The Tribune will certainly not com-° 


plain that those who differ from it have 
sought in the usual manner to prevent what 
they believed would be the unfortunate re- 
sults of the success of 1ts counsels and course. 
As it deals heavy blows at its opponents, so 
its opponents have undoubtedly retorted as 
strongly as they could. And as the Tribune 
and those who agreed with it have not con- 
cealed their conviction that the renomina- 
tion of the President would be disastrous to 
the party and to the country, so those who 
favor that nomination have plainly declared 
that they believed it would be advantageous 
to the country, and that it was in their judg 
ment the wish of a great majority of the 
party. 

What, then, does the Tribune mean by its 
protest against “the acrimony, malevolence, 
and proscriptive venom” of those Republic- 
ans who favor the renomination? If they 
have supported their views vehemently, has 
the Tribune been mealy-mouthed in present- 
ing its own? And if the journals that sup- 
port the renomination are to be considered 
as selfishly “set on” to clear the field of in- 
truders, why is not the Tribune equally open 
to the suspicion of being selfishly “set on” 
to clear the field of rivals? We say here 
plainly that we ascribe no such motives to 
the Tribune; but is it not unjust to itself, 
and to the Republican papers that differ, 
when it denounces them as malevolent, pro- 
scriptive, and “set on” by some unworthy 
motive? It seems, unquestionably, as if 
the majority of the party had already de- 
cided the question of the renomination. 
The Tribune properly asks that a fair con- 
sideration be given to all our able and pa- 
triotic statesmen. It made the same plea 
in 1867-68, when it described General GRANT 
as a sashed and sworded sphinx. -But be- 
fore the Convention met, the sentiment of 
the party had decided the question. It 
knew the other candidates, but it preferred 
GRANT. It knows the others now, but it 
seems to prefer GRANT. The Republican 
chiefs who oppose him are either passive or 
look toward a fresh alliance and a new 
party. They are not understood to be hope- 
ful of defeating his nomination in our own 
Convention, and the reason is that they feel 
it to be already decided by the party. It is 
idle, therefore, for the Tribune to speak of 
proscription and venom, and of “ allowing 
the minority to indicate their dissent.” 
The Tribune has been in the minority before, 
but it never failed-to indicate its dissent in 
a way that commanded attention. It has 
the same opportunity now, and it is using 
it to the utmost, and has no need whatever 
to cry quarter. 


. 
MR. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’S 
LATEST LETTER. 

Mr. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, as his frequent 
letters upon political subjects assure us, is a 
gentleman of infinite jest and most excellent 
His correspondence with Buncombe 
is large, and there is probably nobody in the 
country who enjoys 1t more than he. But 
even humor has its limits, and even the con- 
stituency of Buncombe has some common- 
sense. In his last letter Mr. ADAMS remarks 
that “a mere majority, even if it could be 
mustered, would not be permitted to elect a 
Democrat for next President. Nothing, then, 
remains but civil war or submission to the 
usurper; and it is difficult to decide which 
alternative will inflict more irreparable in- 
jury upon the habit of free government.” 
Isn’t this rather an extravegance of Mr. AD- 
AMs’s humor? Of course we expect to hear 
from an opposition party in a hopeless mi- 
nority that the Constitution is violated and 
the country ruined until it gets into power. 
But when a Massachusetts politician, just 
defeated in his own town as a candidate for 
the Legislature, airily talks of civil war as 
a remedy for the unfavorable result of an 
election, he should be reminded that he is 


| merely echoing the secessionists of 1860, and 





his profession of regard for liberty and con- 
stitutional rights becomes as contemptible 
as theirs. 

Mr. ADAMS says that the Democratic party 
is “powerless alone to relieve us.” And 
why? Simply because the spirit of his let- 


ter is believed to animate that party. The 
people of the United States, who understand 
both what liberty and constitutional meth- 
ods and duties are, will have no more of this 
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eer threat of civil war from disanno; 
and defeated party leaders Cae point- 
has been tried, and it has failed to a ~ol 
lawfully expressed will of the peo “em 
rebellion was an insurrection. 0a The 
lawful majority. Messrs. Ty a 
ites : » LOOMBS, and Da. 
Vis, and Mason, and SLIDELL, and Wi : 
and BENJAMIN said, as Mr. ADAMS g; ae 
“Nothing, then, remains but aac 
submission to the usurper ;” and they mn 
the war, which Mr. ADAMS now sav. Smee 
worse than submission, 

The rebel leaders called President LIncory 
a gorilla and a baboon; Mr. Jou OvINey 
ApaMs calls President GRANT “an Zs r . 
incubus.” The rebels called President L ~ 
COLN a bloody tyrant; Mr. Jony Sones 
ADAMS calls President GRANT “ nt 
How is he a usurper? He was elected by an 
actual and lawful majority of the votes cast 
and that notwithstanding the frauds of Mr 
ApaMs’s party friends the Tammany Ring 
and the coercion of the colored vote jn some 
of the Southern States by Mr. Apams’s polit. 
ical allies the Ku-Klux. Mr. Jony Quincy 
ADAMS, at the end of the war, and in the 
protecting presence of Mr. MONTGOMERY 
Barr, in Fanueil Hall, went over to the 
party of Copperheads and ex-rebels, and now 
remarks that a Republican administration 
blunts “ the keen sensibilities of popular lib- 
erty ;” and joining the author of the Plaque- 
mine frauds and the Tammany repeaters and 
ballot-box stuffers, declares that “if the 
votes of any of the States lately in rebellion 
were necessary to elect a Democratic candi- 
date, they would be thrown out in the count. 
ing.” 

Mr. ADAMS mistakes himself. He is a hu- 
morist, not astatesman nor a political leader, 
He is unable to see that no party can hope 
for success in this country whose policy in 
defeat is the Mexican policy of armed revolt, 
or whose fidelity to hberty and equal rights 
is so uncertain as that of the party which he 
has joined. He is a gentleman of education 
an intelligence, and from his tongue or pen 
aspersions upon the President as intending 
an armed maintenance of his position against 
the popular will, which might be excusable 
from Ku-Klux orators in remote Southern dis- 
tricts, are disgraceful. The people of the 
country will observe that Mr. ADAMS, as an 
ex-Republican and the newest of the Demo- 
cratic letter-writers, is deemed to be one of 
the most reasonable and advanced men of 
his party. Yet he does not hesitate to speak 
of the probable result of the election in the 
Southern tone of 1860. His letter justities 
more fully than any thing which has bien 
lately published that profound distrust of 
the Democratic party which is felt by the 
most intelligent and patriotic men. 


Says is not 
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THE HUNTER’S POINT QUESTION. 
WHEN the village of Hunter’s Point was 
incorporated, with other villages, as Loug 
Island City, a Department of Education was 
formed, consisting of five members, of whom 
two were Roman Catholics, and the by-laws 
of the New York Department of Education 
were adopted. The twelfth of the series 
provides that there shall be reading from 
the Bible and singing of secuJar airs at the 
opening of the schools. _ The reading of the 
Bible was gradually omitted until it ¢ ase. 
But upon the opening of the school ou the 
4th of September of this year, Mr. SIEBER, 
the principal, began to read as prescribed 5y 
the rules. A few days later Mr. FRISEL, one 
of the trustees of the school, was present at 
the beginning of the day’s duties, and fort 
ally protested against the reading, and suc- 
ceeded, in the Board of Education, 10 ot 
ing the reading suspended for one mont 
Mr. SIEBERG obeyed his instructions, «! 
when the Board ordered the reading of te 
Commandments or of the Lord’s Praye! 
the opening of school, Mr. FRISEL again piv" 
tested, and Mr. SIEBERG again obeyed. 

The consequences of the protest ill b a 
been foreseen. Several of the scholars I- 
terrupted the reading with shouts and de 7 
ance. Some of the larger boys threatene” 
the principal, who had them arrested, - 
they were quickly bailed. He was insul™ 
and assaulted with missiles in the strc 
He received anonymous threats o! the ex 


and 


t 


tremest violence if he persisted. : : 
were suspended and sent away, — 

} are S ‘ : 
were brought back by their parents. ©" 


were expelled for disorder in one (25: 


Poor 
principal continues to read what the aap 
of Education has ordered; the building © 
protected by the police ; and while tt : 
ported that some of the Roman ¢ atho “ P “ 
ents, and even the priest of the ‘chet 
approve the tumult, it Is ee li nstra- 
are unable to restrain the riotous é¢1e° Es 
tions. The case in itself is very _., th, 
ery honorable parent, of whatever © 
should defend Mr. SIEBERG, who obeys © 
rules, which are not peculiar to h dpe 
but are rightfully in force one fore 
subject to the Long Island City POO 
Education or that of New York. Raton 
FRISEL is opposed to the rule, he way 


} 
js school, 
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th the Board of which he is a member. 
or : can not persuade it, and is yet con- 
. oh that it is a violation of the rights of 
ae citizeD, he may appeal to the public. 
“e +t “ae not to be allowed—and Mr. FRISEL 
nd all his friends should distinetly under- 
tand it—that when a man or @ body of men 
ve not like a haw or @ regulation, they should 
“ <ort to riot tochange it. 

The Hunter’s Point question 1s not wheth- 
er the Bible should be read in the public 

hools, but whether a mob or the Board of 
Education should regulate the school exer- 
-< Weare not surprised to see that many 
2o9man Catholic parents support the 
rincipal, for there are many of them un- 
ionbtedly who wholly disapprove the meth- 
a of the attack upon the public-school sys- 
tem. They also see, perhaps, that the real 
‘ int of the attack itself is not the Bible in 
Pinte ol, but the school. For if the Bible 
should be excluded, the attack would be con- 
tinued under the ery that the schools were 
vodless and irreligious. That, however, is 
anotherquestion. If the rule is to be changed, 
it is to be changed upon reflection and peace- 
(ally, not riotously and under a passionate 


cis ™ 
of the 
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appeal. 











CUBA. 

Tue situation in Cuba suggests grave 
thoughts. That Spain has virtually lost 
the island can hardly be doubted. The Vol- 
unteers, Who are not generally native Cu- 
bans, but a temporary trading population, 
have absolute control. Their rule is cruel 
aud revolting. No recent event is more 
shameful than the murder of the eight stu- 
dents tried at the drum-head and shot for a 
bovish freak. The tragedy has all the ele- 
ments of the gloomy, sullen, remorseless 
tyranny which a Spanish tyranny seems al- 
rays to be. Among such assassins our own 
countrymen are, of course, not safe, and the 
Government has properly ordered ships for 
their relief in case of extremity. But when 
American citizens have acquired rights of 
any kind, of property or business, in another 
country, the Government can not permanent- 
ly guard them by its own arms. The local 
authorities must protect them, or we must 
consider further. 

So long as Spain maintained its authority 
in Cuba, the annoyances of civil war to 
which American citizens were subjected 
vere the necessary inconvenience of a legit- 
mate situation. We could not rightfully 
pose Spain in the attempt to maintain 
her authority in her colony until it was 
evident, as in the ease of the South Ameri- 
can colonies, that it was merely a pretense, 
not an actual attempt. Yet, while the 
ellort lasted, we could, of course, insist that 
ur own citizens should not be personally 
uolested, reserving all our rights of action 


at 


ithey were. It would now seem as if the 
ime has come when the attempt of Spain 
to retain Cuba is a mere pretense. The 


Captuin-General is plainly mastered by the 
Volunteers. His representative abandoned 
young men to their murderers, and the 
Captain-General himself seems not to have 
even thought of resisting their will. 
rhe situation is, however, not simple. 
t only is Spain unlikely to concede the 
ependence of Cuba, but the Volunteers 
te not likely to demand it. They wish the 
ule and prestige of Spain, while they hold 
¢ real power in the island. The hatred 
een the Volunteers and the Cubans is 
ep and deadly. But the Cubans effect 
thing beyond holding a certain district in 
Usturbance. What is called the Cuban gov- 
‘Tament, even if it now exists, is nothing 
hat ean recognized by other powers. 
‘ue Volunteers, therefore, govern in the 
surped name of Spain; and if Spain sub- 
's to the situation, she disappears as an 
“cement to be considered, and we must deal 


be 


“rectly with the actual power. 
If no tanvible government presents itself 
for the protection of our interests and citi- 
'Supon the island, and yet such a govern- 
'seems to be possible with our assist- 
would become, as diplomatists say, 
* Very grave question what our duty might 
Very plainly, however, it can not be 
po duty either to request our citizens to 
J“taw trom the island, and sacrifice all 
cont suttests, or to keep a fleet upon the 
i. = uba for their permanent protection. 
— . «,1f Congress would call for an ex- 
; |, Jtement of the situation, it would be a 

SVC Denetit, 


GENERAL SCHENCK AND THE 
EMMA MINE. 


mm , that before this paper is issued 
Received ~ an explanation will have been 
Of hia ean: = rt heral SCHENCK, in London, 
tainly it ie v tion with the Emma Mine. Cer- 
an like Americans, who are lovers 
the rr 4 insist that the worst aspect of 
though it , st necessarily be the true one, al- 
can diasinat hot easy to see how the General 

issipate the unpleasant impression that 
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his conduct has been incompatible with his 
position. If he were interested in the mine 
as stockholder or director when he went to 
England as minister, there was no reason in 
the fact of his accepting the mission that he 
should relinquish his property. But if the 
company wished to profit by his official pres- 
ence in England by appealing to the English 
public, General SCHENCK should at once have 
withdrawn his name from the list of directors. 
For there is nothing more positively settled, 
and for the most obvious and conclusive rea- 
sons, than that a diplomatic officer should 
not engage in trade or in the fulfillment of 
trusts that may involve litigation. 

The presumption arising from the circular 
of the Emma Mining Company issued in 
London is, however, unfavorable to General 
SCHENCK, because it implies that he has con- 
sented to become a director since he has been 
minister. The words of the circ alar are “ Ma- 
jor-General SCHENCK has, on accowut of the 
exceptional character of the und.-+. ‘ting, 
consented to act as one of the dire ” 
This is hardly the manner in which he wo, 
be mentioned if he had been already a direct- 
or; and asit is said in the same circular that 
three gentlemen, of whom General SCHENCK 
is one—the other two being Englishmen— 
“have consented to act as trustees for the 
share-holders until the property is duly 
transferred,” it seems to be scarcely possible 
that the General has not made the very seri- 
ous mistake of undertaking business trans- 
actions when, by reason of his official posi- 
tion, he is personally exempt from responsi- 
bility. 

It is not, of course, required by any rule 
of the service, nor by any general considera- 
tion of propriety, that a diplomatic agent 
should, upon accepting his trust, sell his pri- 
vate property, or decline to retain a voice in 
the management of property in which he is 
associated with others. But the condition 
is imperative that he must not allow that 
associated management to be benefited by 
his official position upon any pretense what- 
ever. There is no question in this case of 
the probity of General SCHENCK. Nobody 
alleges that he would intentionally lend his 
name to sustain “ wild-cat” schemes. If the 
facts really be as they appear, there is, at 
most, an error of judgment. But even al- 
though it be an error with good intention, it 
is too grave an error to be overlooked. We 
have only to imagine Sir Epwarp THorn- 
TON, the British minister in this country, 
authorizing the use of his name to advance 
stock speculations, to perceive the fatal im- 
propriety of the act, We state the case as 
it appears, that General SCHENCK’s explana- 
tion may be the more readily understood ; 
and we ask for him the fair play which ev- 
ery American representative in other coun- 
tries has a right to expect of his countrymen. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL CHESTER A. ARTHUR, whose gory 
epaulets were won as a member of Governor 
Moraan’s staff, comes again to the front as Col- 
lector of the Port of New York. He is the son 
of a clergyman, the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, of 
Newtonville. Clergymen’s sons are proverbial 
for being good men, caring more for piety than 
polities or pelf, and opposed to all proscription 
for opinion’s sake. His predecessor, Mr. Mcr- 
PHY, was conspicuous for this latter virtue; and 
it is confidently asserted that General ARTHUR 
will not emulate him therein, but elevate the 
standard of custom-house virtue to the tine pin- 
nacle it obtained under the administration of 
G. WASHINGTON. 

—The venerable Gerrit Smita, of Peterbor- 
ough, is now in his seventy-tifth year, yet so per- 
fect is his memory that he can repeat most of the 
Psalms of David, and many other parts of the 
Sacred Volume. 

—The name of “‘Groree, the Count JoANnngEs,”’ 
is one of infrequent occurrence in the columns 
of this journal. But he made a neat hit the 
other day in the Supreme Court, before Judge | 
Brapy, when alluding to the mandamus com- | 
pelling the aldermen to count the vote of the 
aldermen elect. Said he: “ Your honor, what 
the people of New York are looking for, in con- 
nection with these returns, is an honest count— 
Ecce Homo!’ 

—Mr. Fetiows, Assistant District-Attorney 
of this city, last week stated that he had exam- 
ined the records of the Court of General Sessions 
for the past fifteen years, during which time pre- 
cisely 19,014 indictments had been found by the 
Grand Jury, and over 15,000 disposed of in open 
court; and that in all cases where the indict- 
ments were filed it was becaase complainants 
did not appear to prosecute. 

—General GORLOFF, the temporary successor 
of M. Catacazy at Washington, has some repu- 
tation as a soldier and scholar. He has written 
several works on military tactics. During his 
residence at Hartford, looking after the execu- 
tion of the Russian contract for arms from the 
Colt Manufacturing Company, he has made him- 
self quite popular, as Russians generally do, M. 
CATACAZY 18 about the only one who has devel- 
oped a singular talent in the opposite direction. 

As counts seem just now to be in order, it 
mav be well enough to mention that Count Gus- 
TAV VON BLUCHER, grand-nephew of him of 
Waterloo, has made application for reinstate- 
ment in the regular army of the United States, 
which position he resigned for the purpose of 
taking part in the Franco-Prussian war. 

—General Roprnson, of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, was at one of those army reunions in 
Detroit, a few days since, and observed that 
when General SeLFripee and General BaRNUM 
were stationed at Raleigh, there was some rival- 
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ry between them. One day Bane visited an 
Insane asylum, and received quite an ovation. 
Whereupon SELFRIDGE, in hope of being similar- 
ly treated, and determined not to be outdone 
took his band and serenaded a deaf and dumb in- 
stitution, x 

— BISMARCK, it is said, has a greater desire to 
see and talk with General SHERMAN than with 
any American at present extant. General 8. will 
go and see and talk with him, and they will be 
pretty sure to like each other. c 

—Mr. SUMNER has been much among business 
men during the summer and autumn, inquiring 
into the financial condition of the country. He 
is in favor of an immediate return to specie pay- 
ments, and believes that New England folk, 
without regard to party, will sustain him in his 
efforts to bring it about, 

—Sir CHARLES WENTWorRTH Du KE, who has 
recently come into such notoriety in England 
for his bold advocacy of a republican form of 
government for that country, is only twenty- 
nine. He was educated at Cambridge. and is al- 
ready an LL.D. He owns the Athenaum, a valu- 
able newspaper property, which belonged to his 
father and grandfather before him. He is an 
M.P., and a rather smart young man. 

—The Grand Duke took his Thanksgiving 
meal with Mr. Wittiam H. AspinwaLL, and 
there made his initial acquaintance with the 
American turkey, the traditional pumpkin-pie, 
and the cosmopolitan plum-pudding, * both.” 
Some dyspeptic person has written this about 
th. G. D.: 

There was a reception committee 

Which was rather more wealthy than witty. 
When the Prince came ashore 7 
He remarked, “* What a bore 

To be dogged by this self-made committee!” 

But after the Academy crusher, 

When asked, “Do you think that in Ruseia 
They'd give such a ball?” 
He replied, “* Not at all!” 

This courteous young person from Russia. 


—Maugre all the pomp and circumstance dis- 
played by VictoR EMANUEL in occupying the 
Quirinal as the official residence of the King of 
Italy, the Pope flaunts the banner of the cross 
from the Vatican, and, with face to the foe, an- 
nounces that there be will remain. Pius IX, 
was elected to his office on the 16th of June, 
1846, and bas now occupied the throne longer 
than any pope since the organization of that 
Church, and four months longer than it was oc- 
cupied by St. Peter himself. He is still ia fair 
health for so very old a man. 

—Scnator CHANDLER, of Michigan, is the lar- 
gest farmer in that State. His place near Lan- 
sing contains about 2000 acres, of which 1400 
are fenced in. Besides raising all sorts of crops, 
he goes extensively into stock-raising, and is 
eminent for cattle, sheep, horses, and things of 
that nature. 

—Mrs. 8MOcK, now in her ninety-third year, 
is still living at her home in Guernsey County, 
Ohio. She is the daughter 
“Of the Green Mountaineer—the Stark of Bennington, 

When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 

Briefly he spoke before the fight began: 

‘Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought 

For four pounds eight and sevenpence per man, 

By England’s king; a bargain, as is thought. 

Are we worth more? Let's prove it now we can; 

For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 

Or Mary Stark's a wipow.’ Jt was done,” 


—Mr. Tomas Boess is spoken of as likely to 
be appointed C'erk of the Superior Court, in 
place of Mr. JAm7s M. Sweeny, whose failing 
health demands a Southern climate. Mr. Bogse 
was for many years Clerk of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but having become disagreeable to the Ring, 
was relegated to private life to give place to Mr. 
HitcuMan, the present President of the Board 
of Fire Commissioners. Mr. Boese will make 
an efficient and popular officer. 

—The Emperor of Japan has, after four years 
of gradual approach, finally emancipated him- 
self from the fearful formalities that have hith- 
erto hedged the supreme ruler of that country. 
He now acts like other monarchs; presides at 
councils, receives foreign ministers, and driveg 
daily about the capital in an American carriage- 
and-four. Moreover, he tells anecdotes, uses 
knife and fork, drinks Champagne, and wears 
our kind of pantaloons. 

—Hon. GeorGeE P. Marsa, United States min- 
ister to Italy, has arrived in Rome, and formally 
established the legation in that city. Hereto- 
fore the official residence has been in Florence. 
Mr. M. is of the opinion that King VicTor 
EMANUEL will be able to maintain possession 
of Rome as the capital of his kingdom. Mean- 
while the pope maintains Ais position as Su- 

reme Pontiff, and regards the king as a carpet- 
agger. Sa 

—It is by many supposed that the late Tuom- 
as Ewrne, of Ohio, was a fine specimen of the 
large-minded but not highly cultivated man of 
the West. On the contrary, he was not only 
uncommonly familiar with English belles-let- 
tres, but a fine scholar, and well grounded in 
modern languages. With English poetry, from 
CHAUCER to TENNYSON, he was as much at home 
as a professor. Not far from his family resi 
dence was a little brick office or study. It was 
there he mastered the Spanish language in a 
marvelously short space of time. He had a real 
estate case in St. Louis that involved several 
hundred thousand doliars. Nearly if not al) of 
the old ovigipal reeords, or title-deeds, were 
written in the Spanish language. He at once 
saw the great importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the language as well as facts. He shut 
himself up for six weeks in his little brick study, 
as he himself said, and at the end of that time 
he was able to go into court and translate those 
Spanish documents, or records, with the best of 
them, and gained his case. 

—Mayors differ. We have never had one in 
New York, or in any American city, who has 
gone out of his way tospend a few odd thousands 
for the entertainment of titled people. With us 
that style of expenditure generally falls upon 
opulent merchant, banker, layer, and pecunious 
person who liketh to see his name in newspaper, 
which we feel moved to say in view of the fact 
that a large English estate is about to be dis- 
tributed in consequence of the death of Sir 
Francis Moon, an ex-Lord Mayor of London. 
The deceased baronet, a print-seller, was the ar- 
chitect of two fortunes—the first by sagacity 
and thrift as a tradesman. After the burning 
of the Royal Exchange, and when it became de- 
sirable to lay out a more spacious site for the 
present building, the deceased entleman ob- 
tained the lease of a piece of land immediately 
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east of it. Upon this he erected a block of build- 
ings for offices, which, owing to their eligible 
Siluation, at once commanded high rents. These 
rents have since been periodically advanced, and 
the block now realizes a net rent of £5000 per 
annum, The title and the estates go to the son 
of the deceased baronet, a clergyman of the 
Chureh of England. Sir Francis Moon had 
sufficient self-denial to retire from business 
when the sale of first-class line engravings be- 
came no longer possible. But even here his 
lucky star prevailed, as he sold the site of his 
shop in Threadneedle Street to a banking com: 
pany for tive times the money it had cost him. 
The deceased was made a baronet for the mag- 
nificent reception which he gave the Emperor 
and Empress of the French at the Mansion 
House, when they visited London in state. 

—Mr. Justin M‘Canrtay, speaking of the 
brilliant men now engaged on the Paris press, 
says GAUTIER is most eccentric, ~cetious, and 
original; an esteemed man, an ins,:°ed poet, 
and a tolerable painter; a man who priaes him- 
self upon his linguistical abilities, and his ta.ent 
as a neologist; who is constantly coining new 
and odd words, regardless of all the rules of ety- 
mology. ARSENE Hovussaye is the most deli- 
cately immoral of modern journalists ; but as he 
is very wealthy, he has abandoned his former Bo- 
hemian life, publishes his own books, which 
spread like wi'dtire, and is chiefly famous in 
Paris as being possessor of the finest, longest, 
silkiest white beard known, and also by the 
splendor and originality of his evening recep- 
tions and various entertainments. Poor Dumas 
was born a feuilleton writer; any chapter of his 
works not historical might serve for that pur- 
ose, and many of his novels, including “ The 
Three Musketeers” and ‘* Count of Monte Chris- 
to,”’ were printed in the feuilleton of the Sidcle 
before publication in book form, while his 
sprightly, analytical, »atirical articles in the pa- 
per he founded some years ago, Le d’ Artagnan, 
proved that his real vocation was that of a jour- 
nalist. BaLzac, EvGene Sur, George Sand, 
and many other great writers, never could con- 
centrate their genius into the narrovy limits of 
a feuilleton; but the leading literati of the day 
invariably began their reputation by contribu- 
ting to this little corner of the newspapers in 
preference to reviews or magazin¢ 

—Tuomas H. BEenTON, of Missouri, was in his 
day and generation rather hard on politicians ; 
but they proved too much for him, as they have 
for many another great man. What he said in 
a speech on the Texas treaty is especially ap- 
plicable to the mere politician of our day, and 
particularly to the horde of political cormo- 
rants who have just been extinguisbed with the 
downfall of Tammany. Said Colonel Benton: 
* And here, Mr. President, history appears in 
her grand and instructive character as philoso- 
phy teaching by example; and let us not be 
senseless to her warning voice. Superticial read- 
ers belicve it was the military men who destroy- 
ed the Roman republic. No sach thing. t 
was the politicians who did it! Factious, cor- 
rupt, intriguing politicians! destroying public 
virtue in their mad pursuit of office! destroying 
their rivals by crime! deceiving and debauchiog 
the people for votes! and bringing the elections 
into contempt by the frauds and violence with 
which they were conducted.” 

—Isaac PITMAN, the inventor of phonogra- 
phy, is still alive in England, and besides at- 
tending to his phonographic business, owne and 
conducts a large printing establishment, and ed- 
its the Phonetic, fms, He {a a vegetarian, a 
teetotaler, an anti-tobaccoer, and a Swedenbor- 
gian, and in each of these he is continuous-y 
‘at it.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sroretary Bovrwetr’s report of the public debt for 
the wonth of November showe a reduction of $3,462,080, 
Coin balance, $96,256, ; currency balance, $10,123,559; 
coin certificates, $24,928,140. 

The Forty-second Congress reassembled at noon on 
the 4th instant. For the first time io eleven years ail 
the States were represented in the House of Represent 
atives. 

Ex-Controller Connolly was unable to procure bail 
to the required amount, and he was accordingly lodged 
in Ludlow Street jail. 

Mr. Tweed has been restrained by an order issued by 
Judge Brady from disposing of bis property. ‘Tbe or- 
der also calls upon Mr, Tweed to show cause at a spe- 
cial term of the Supreme Court in Albany why he should 
not be absolutely enjoined. 

The property of the Americus Clob has been seized 
by the sheriff of Fairfield County, Connecticut, for a 
debt of $7500. It is reported that a bill exists to the 
amount of $53,000 tor furniture supplied to the club. 

The Los Angcles (Califorpvia) Grand Jury found 
thirty-five indictments against persons engaged in 
the recent maseacre of Chinese residents, and severe- 
ly censured the municipal autborives for their ineffi- 
ciency in the matter. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur grave of Gonzalo Castanon, at Havana, was ree 
cently desecrated by some young medical students, 
The outrage occasioned great excitement in that city, 
and the Volunteers demanded the lives of the culprits, 
They were tried by court-martial, and eight of them 
sentenced to be shot, and immediately executed. ‘lhe 
popular excitement continued unxbated, and several 
American war vessels have been dispatched to Havana 
to look after American interests in case of further dis- 
turbance. 

The disturbances at Havana have been the subject 
of grave deliberations in the Spanish cabinet. lt is 
reported that more stringent measures will be taken 
to suppress the insurrection. — 

The illness of the Prince of Wales continues, and ex- 
cites the gravest apprehensions. 

The Italian Parliament met in Rome November 27. 
Victor Emanuel, in his speech from the throne, said 
that the Eternal City would continue to be the seat of 
the pontificate. , 

General Rossel and two other leaders of the Com- 
mune, Ferre and Bourgeois, were shot at Paris on the 
28th ult., in the presence of 3000 troops of the line. 
Rossel fell dead at the first diecharge, but the others 
writhed on the ground until they were pistoled, They 
all met their hard fate most courageously. The execu- 
tions have produced a profound sensation in Paris. 

The people of Brussels have compelled the resigna- 
tion of the obnoxious ministers. Quiet was not, how- 
ever, restored. On the s0th ult. violent communistic 
disturbances took place in the streets of that city. The 
police were unable to quell the riot, and a company of 
sixty civic guards, when ordered to charge upon the 
people, reversed their muskets and refused to obey. 
At last advices mobs held possession of the streets, 
and the excitement was intense, 

Prince Bismarck is again seriously indisposed. He 
was unable to be present at the late opening of the 
Prussian Diet. 
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were successfully played. Mr. 
Boxer’s last tragedy, ‘‘ Kénigs- 
marke,” has not yet been tested on 
the stage. 

The early poetical productions 


G. H. BOKER. 


Tue appointment of literary men 
to important political positions 
+ ms in this country the exception 
wee eneral rule, which is to give 


f Mr. Boxer, although they bear 
to the gen' ; a OF aa. © oR, K : 

sach appointments tO professed pol the unmistakable stamp of his gen- 
iticians. The rare departures from ius, are interpenetrated by the spir- 


this practice, as in the case oe 
yINc, EVERETT, HawTHORNE, Ban- 
cgort, Mortey, Howevus, and 
two or three others, have been more 
than justified. I hey completely ex- 
Joded the foolish notion that be- 
cause a gentleman has written a 
book he can do nothing else, and 
have shown that gentlemen who 
can write books can do many things 
besides. They have proved that 
men of letters can be men of af- 
fairs—a fact which nobody has ever 
doubted except the professed pol- 
iticians, who want all the good 
Ss. 
ithe recent appointment of Mr. 
Georce H. Boker, of Philadel- 
phia, as our minister to’ Turkey, is 
a graceful recognition of this trath. 
We say graceful advisedly, for Mr. 
Boxer belongs to a class of writers 
whom the world is least disposed to 
consider men of business—the po- 
ets, There are poets whose tem- 
peraments unfit them to occupy 
places of national trust, but Mr. 
Boxer is not of the number. Po- 
etry has probably been to him, as 
it was to CoLeriper, ‘its own 
exceeding great reward;” but it 
has not been the business of his 
life, as it was Worpswortn’s and 
is Tennyson's. We sometimes re- 
gret this, for we think highly of 
Mr. Boxer’s poetry. His earliest 
laurels were gained in a field of 
letters which has not been cultiva- 
ted here with much success—the 
field of the poetic drama. We 
have enough dramatists of one sort 
and another, but no dramatic poet 
except Mr. Boxer. His first play, 
the tragedy of ‘‘Calaynos,” pub- 
lished in 1848, his twenty-fifth 
year, was a fortunate venture for 
the young writer; for it laid the 
foundation of his reputation as a 
poet among his own countrymen, 
and introduced him to English au- 
diences as an American dramatist. 
“Calaynos” was produced in Lon- 
don, at the Saddler’s Wells Thea- 
tre, if our memory serves, that ex- 
cellent actor PHeLps sustaining the 
part of the wronged and maddened 
Moor; and afterward at the provin- 
cial theatres, where it had a great 
success. It was produced in Amer- 
ica, of course. Two years later 
came ‘Anne Boleyn,” which was 


it of the old English dramatists. 
Not so his later poems, which are 
thoroughly American in character. 
They relate, for the most part, to 
the great civil war through which 
we have passed, and which weighed 
so heavily upon us while it lasted. 
Mr. Boxer’s heart was in the 
struggle from the beginning. He 
rejoiced over our victories, he smart- 
ed under our defeats ; and, like the 
poet that he is, celebrated both with 
equal fervor. He was not content 
to put himself on record by one or 
two poems, but poured out his pa- 
triotism in burning odes and lyrics. 
It is not impossible that other 
American poets might have written 
as much as Mr. Boker (better they 
could not), but the fact remains 
that nonedid, We question wheth- 
er any other American poet, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Bry- 
ANT, could have done for the Union 
what Mr. Boxer did in his civil 
capacity. A Democrat by convic- 
tion up to the breaking out of the 
rebellion, and a conservative by 
birth and education, he forgot him- 
self and his antecedents, and en- 
rolled himself among the lovers of 
his country, ‘‘ one and indivisible.” 
He attached himself to the Union 
League of Philadelphia, the mother 
league, as it is justly called, and, as 
its secretary, was largely responsi- 
ble for its action in the politics of 
the nation. In this, as in other 
matters, Mr. Boker showed that 
a man of letters and a poet can be, 
if he chooses, a practical man of 
business. 


IN THE RICHMOND MAR- 
KETS. 

Every one who has traveled in 
the Southern States will perceive 
the truth of the characteristic 
sketches by SHerrarp, which we 
print on this page. All the figures 
are studies from life in a region 
where the picturesque still lingers 
in the lower walks; and our artist 
has caught their peculiarities with 
a descriptive skill and suggestive- 
ness that render explanation im- 
pertinent. We feel as if we must 
have encountered these queer speci- 
mens of humanity ourselves in some 
followed by ‘*'The Betrothal,” odd corner of the world, and should 
‘Leonor de Guzman,” and ‘‘ Fran- know them again if they chanced to 
cesca da Rimini,” all of which GEORGE H. BOKER, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO TURKEY.—{Puorograrurp ny F. Gurexunst, Parapenputa.] come across our path, 
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MARKET SCENES IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—[Drawy By W. L, Suerrarp.] 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Artuon or “ Apa Bene,” “ Romoua,” Ero, 





Book J. 
MISS BROOKE. 
ee eee oe 
CHAPTER I. 
«Since I can do no good because a woman, 
Reach constantly at something that is near it.” 

—The Maid’s Tragedy: Beaumont anp FLeTcuER, 
Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty which 
seems to be thrown into relief by poor dress. 
Her hand and wrist were so finely formed that 
she could wear sleeves not less bare of style than 
those in which the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
Italian painters; and her profile as well as her 
stature und bearing seemed to gain the more dig- 
nity from her plain garments, which by the side 
of provincial fashion gave her the impressiveness 
of a fine quotation from the Bible—or from one 
of our elder poets—in a paragraph of to-day’s 
newspaper. She was usually spoken of as being 
rematkably clever, but with the addition that her 
sister Celia had more common-sense. Never- 
theless Celia wore scarcely more trimmings ; and 
it was ouly to close observers that her dress dif- 
fered from her sister's, and had a shade of co- 
quetry in its arrangements; for Miss Brooke’s 
plain dressing was due to mixed conditions, in 
most of which her sister shared. The pride of 
being ladies had something to do with it: the 
Brooke connections, though not exactly aristo- 
cratic, were unquestionably ‘‘ good :” if you in- 
quired backward for a generation or two, you 
would not find any yard-measuring or parcel- 
ving forefathers—any thing lower than an ad- 
miral or a clergyman; and there was even an 
ancestor discernible as a Puritan gentleman who 
served under Cromwell, but afterward conformed, 
and managed tocome out of all political troubles 
as the pioprietor of a respectable family estate. 
Young women of such birth, living in a quiet 
country house, and attending a village church 
hardly larger than a parlor, naturally regarded 
frippery as the ambition of a huckster’s daugh- 
ter. Then there was well-bred economy, which 
in those days made show in dress the first item 
to be deducted from when any margin was re- 
quired for expenses more distinctive of rank. 
Such reasons would have been enough to ac- 
count for plain dress, que apart from religious 
feeling; but in Miss Brooke’s case religion alone 
would have determined it; and Celia mildly ac- 
juiesced in all her sister's sentiments, only in- 
fusing them with that common-sense which is 
able to accept momentous doctrines without any 
eveentric agitation. Dorothea knew many pas- 
sages of Pascal's ‘* Pensées” and of Jeremy Tay- 
lor by heart; and to her the destinies of man- 
kind, seen by the light of Christianity, made the 
solicitudes of feminine fashion appear an occu- 
pation for Bedlam. She could not reconcile the 
anxieties of a spiritual life, involving eternal con- 
sequences, with a keen interest in gimp and 
artificial protrusions of drapery. Her mind was 
theoretic, and yearned by its nature after some 








lofty conception of the world which might frank- | 
ly include the parish of Tipton and her own rule | 


of conduct there; she was enamored of intensity 
and greatness, and rash in embracing whatever 
seemed to her to have those aspects; hkely to 
seek martyrdom, to make retractations, and then 
to incur martyrdom after all in a quarter where 
she had not sought it. Certainly such elements 
in the character of a marriageable girl tended to 
interfere with her lot, and hinder it from being 
decided according to custom, by good looks, 
vanity, and merely canine affection. With all 
this, she, the elder of the sisters, was not yet 
twenty, and they had both been educated, since 
they were about twelve years old and had lost 
their parents, on plans at once narrow and pro- 
miscuous, first in an English family, and after- 
ward in a Swiss family at Lausanne, their bach- 
elor uncle and guardian trying in this way to 
remedy the disadvantages of their orphaned con- 
dition, 

It was hardly a year since they had come to 
live at Tipton Grange with their uncle, a man 
nearly sixty, of acquiescent temper, miscellane- 
ous Opinions, and uncertain vote. He had trav- 
eled in his younger years, and was held in this 
part of the county to have contracted a too ram- 
bling habit of mind. Mr. Brooke's conclusions 
were as difficult to predict as the weather: it 
was only safe to say that he would act with be- 
nevolent intentions, and that he would spend as 
little money as possible in carrying them out. 
For the most glutinously indefinite minds inclose 
some hard grains of habit; and a man has been 

en lax about all his own interests except the 
retention of Ins snuff-box, concerning which he 
was watchful, suspicious, and greedy of clutch. 

In Mr. Brooke the hereditary strain of Puritan 
energy was clearly in abeyance; but in his niece 
Dorothea it glowed alike through faults and vir- 

, turning sometimes into impatience of her 
uncle's talk or his way of ** letting things be” on 
his estate, and making her long all the move for 
the time when she would be of age, and have 
ome command of money for generous schemes, 
She was regarded as an heiress; for not only 
had the sisters seven hundred a year each from 
their parents, but if Dorothea married and had 
a son, that son would inherit Mr. Brooke's es- 
tate, presamably worth about three thousand 
a year—a rental which seemed wealth to pro- 
vincial families still discussing Mr. Peel's late 
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future gold fields, and of that gorgeous plutoc- | 


racy which has so nobly exalted the necessities 
of genteel life. 


. 


| felt some venerating expectation. 


And how should Dorothea not marry ?—a girl 
so handsome and with such prospects? Nothing 
could hinder it but her love of extremes, and her 
insistance on regulating life according to notions 
which might cause a wary man to hesitate before 
he made her an offer, or even might lead her at 
last to refuse all offers. A young lady of some 
birth and fortune, who knelt suddenly down on 
a brick floor by the side of a sick laborer and 
prayed fervidly, as if she thought herself living in 
the time of the apostles—who had strange whims 
of fasting like a Papist, and of sitting up at night 
to read old theological books! Such a wife 
might awaken you some fine morning with a 
new scheme for the application of her income 
which would interfere with political economy and 
the keeping of saddle-horses: a man would nat- 
urally think twice before he risked himself in 
such fellowship. Women were expected to have 
weak opinions; but the great safeguard of socie- 
ty and of domestic life was, that opinions were 
not acted on. Sane people did what their neigh- 
bors did, so that if any lunatics were at large, 
one might know and avoid them. 

The rural opinion about the new young ladies, 
even among the cottagers, was generally in favor 
of Celia, as being so amiable and innocent-look- 
ing, while Miss Brooke's large eyes seemed, like 
her religion, too unusual and striking. Poor 
Dorothea! compared with her, the innocent-look- 
ing Celia was knowing and worldly-wise; so 
much subtler is a human mind than the outside 
tissues which make a sort of blazonry or clock- 
face for it. 

Yet those who approached Dorothea, though 
prejudiced against her by this alarming hearsay, 
found that she had a charm unaccountably recon- 
cilable with it. Most men thought her bewitch- 
ing when she was on horseback. She loved the 
fresh air and the various aspects of the country, 
and when her eyes and cheeks glowed with min- 
gled pleasures she looked very little like a devo- 
tee. Riding was an indulgence which she al- 
lowed herself in spite of conscientious qualms ; 
she felt that she enjoyed it in a pagan, sensuous 
way, and always looked forward to renouncing it. 

She was open, ardent, and not in the least 
self-admiring ; indeed, it was pretty to see how 
her imagination adorned her sister Celia with at- 
tractions altogether superior to her own, and if 
any gentleman appeared to come to the Grange 
from some other motive than that of seeing Mr. 
Brooke, she concluded that he must be in love 
with Celia: Sir James Chettam, for example, 
whom she constantly considered from Celia’s 
point of view, inwardly debating whether it 
would be good for Celia to accept him. That he 
should be regarded as a suitor to herself would 
have seemed to her a ridiculous irrelevance. 
Dorothea, with all her eagerness to know the 
truths of life, retained very child-like ideas about 
marriage. She felt sure that she would have ac- 
cepted the judicious Hooker, if she had been born 
in time to save him from that wretched mistake 
he made in matrimony; or John Milton, when 
his blindness had come on; or any of the other 
great men whose odd habits it would have been 
glorious piety to endure; but an amiable, hand- 
some baronet, who said ‘‘ Exactly” to her re- 
marks even when she expressed uncertainty—how 
could he affect her as a lover? The really de- 
lightful marriage must be that where your hus- 
band was a sort of father, and could teach you 
even Hebrew, if you wished it. 

These peculiarities of Dorothea’s character 
caused Mr. Brooke to be all the more blamed 
in neighboring families for not securing some 
middle-aged lady as guide and companion to his 
nieces. But he himself dreaded so much the 
sort of superior woman likely to be available for 
such a position that he allowed himself to be 
dissuaded by Dorothea’s objections, and was in 
this case brave enough to dety the world—that is 
to say, Mrs. Cadwallader, the rector’s wife, and 
the small group of gentry with whom he visited 
in the northeast corner of Loamshire. So Miss 
Brooke presided in her uncle’s household, and 
did not at all dislike her new authority, with the 
homage that belonged to it. 

Sir James Chettam was going to dine at the 
Grange to-day, with another gentleman whom the 
girls had never seen, and about whom Dorothea 
This was the 
Reverend Edward Casaubon, noted in the coun- 
ty as a man of profound learning, understood for 
many years to be engaged on a great work con- 
cerning religious history; also as a man of wealth 
enough to give lustre to his piety, and having 
views of his own, which were to be more clearly 
ascertained on the publication of his book. His 
very name carried an impressiveness hardly to 
be measured without a precise chronology of 
scholarship. 

Early in the day Dorothea had returned from 
the infant school which she had set going in the 
village, and was taking her usual place in the 
pretty sitting-room which divided the bedrooms 
of the sisters, bent on finishing a plan for some 
buildings (a kind of work which she delighted 
in), when Celia, who had been watching her 
with a hesitating desire to propose something, 
said: 

** Dorothea dear, if you don’t mind—if you 
are not very busy—suppose we looked at mam- 
ma’s jewels to-day, and divided them? It is ex- 
actly six months to-day since uncle gave them to 
you, and you have not looked at them yet.” 

Celia’s face had the shadow of a pouting ex- 
pression in it, the full presence of the pout being 
kept back by a habitual awe of Dorothea and 
principle—two associated facts which might show 
a mysterious electricity if you touched them in- 
cautiously. ‘To her relief, Dorothea’s eyes were 
full of laughter as she looked up. 

**What a wonderful little almanac you are, 
Is it six calendar or six lunar months ?” 

“It is the last day of September now, and it 
was the first of April when uncle gave them to 
you. You know, he said that he had forgotten 
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them till then. I believe you have never thought 
of them since you locked them up in the cabinet 
here.” 

‘* Well, dear, we should never wear them, you 
know.” Dorothea spoke in a full cordial tone, 
half caressing, half explanatory. She had her 
pencil in her hand, and was making tiny side 
plans on a margin. 

Celia colored and looked very grave. ‘‘ I think, 
dear, we are wanting in respect to mamma’s mem- 
ory to put them by and take no notice of them. 
And,” she added, after hesitating a little, with a 
rising sob of mortification, ‘‘ necklaces are quite 
usual now; and Madame Poincon, who was 
stricter in some things even than you are, used 
to wear ornaments, And Christians generally— 
surely there are women in heaven now who wore 
jewels.” Celia was conscious of some mental 
strength when she really applied herself to argu- 
ment. 

** You would like to wear them?” exclaimed 
Dorothea, an air of astonished discovery ani- 
mating her whole person with a dramatic action 
which she had caught from that very Madame 
Poingon who wore the ornaments. ‘‘ Of course, 
then, let us have them out. Why did you not 
tell me before? But the keys, the keys!” She 
pressed her hands against the sides of her head, 
and seemed to despair of her memory. 

‘They are here,” said Celia, with whom this 
explanation had been long meditated and pre- 
arranged. 

‘“* Pray open the large drawer of the cabinet, 
and get out the jewel-box.” 

The casket was soon open before them, and 
the various jewels spread out, making a bright 
parterre on the table. It was no great collec- 
tion, but a few of the ornaments were really of 
remarkable beauty, the finest tliat was obvious 
at first being a necklace of purple amethysts set 
in exquisite gold-work, and a pearl cross with 
five brilliants in it. Dorothea immediately took 
up the necklace and fastened it round her sister's 
neck, where it fitted almost as closely as a brace- 
let; but the circle suited the Henrietta - Maria 
style of Celia’s head and neck, and she could see 
that it did, in the pier-glass opposite. 

** There, Celia! you can wear that with your 
Indian muslin. But this cross you must wear 
with your dark dresses.” 

Celia was trying not to smile with pleasure. 
**Oh, Dodo, you must keep the cross yourself.” 

**No, no, dear, no,” said Dorothea, putting 
up her hand with careless deprecation. ; 

**Yes, indeed you must; it would suit you— 
in your black dress, now,” said Celia, insistingly. 
**You might wear that.” 

**Not for the world, not for the world. A 
cross is the last thing I would wear as a trinket.” 
Dorothea shuddered slightly. 

** Then you will think it wicked in me to wear 
it,” said Celia, uneasily. 

**No, dear, no,” suid Dorothea, stroking her 
sister’s cheek. ‘‘ Souls have complexions too: 
what will suit one will not suit another.” 

** But vou might like to keep it for mamma’s 
suke.” 

**No; I have other things of mamma’s—her 
sandal-wood box, which I am so fond of—plenty 
of things. In fact, they are all yours, dear. We 
need discuss them no longer. There—take away 
your property.” 

Celia felt a little hurt. There was a strong 
assumption of superiority in this Puritanic tol- 
eration, hardly less trying to the blonde flesh of 
an unenthusiastic sister than a Puritanic perse- 
cution. 

** But how can I wear ornaments, if you, who 
are the elder sister, will never wear them ?” 

** Nay, Celia, that is too much to ask, that I 
should wear trinkets to keep you in countenance. 
If I were to put on such a necklace as that, I 
should feel as if I had been pirouetting. The 
world would go round with me, and I should not 
know how to walk.” 

Celia had unclasped the necklace, and drawn 
it off. ‘‘It would be a little tight for your 
neck; something to lie down and hang would 
suit you better,” she said, with some satisfaction. 
The complete unfitness of the necklace from all 
points of view for Dorothea made Celia happier 
in taking it. She was opening some ring-boxes, 
which disclosed a find emerald with diamonds, 
and just then the sun, passing beyond a cloud, 
sent a bright gleam over the table. 

‘*How very beautiful these gems are!” said 
Dorothea, under a new current of feeling, as 
sudden as the gleam. ‘‘ It is strange how deeply 
colors seem to penetrate one, like scent. I sup- 
pose that is the reason why gems are used as 
spiritual emblems in the Revelation of St. John. 
‘They look like fragments of heaven, I think 
that emerald is more beautiful than any of them.” 

‘* And there is a bracelet to match it,” said 
Celia. ‘* We did not notice this at first.” 

**'They are lovely,” said Dorothea, slipping 
the ring and bracelet on her finely turned finger 
and wrist, and holding them toward the window 
on a level with her eyes. All the while her 
thought was trying to justifv her delight in the 
colors by merging them in her mystic religious 


oy. 

** You would like those, Dorothea,” said Celia, 
rather falteringly, beginning to think with won- 
der that her sister showed some weakness, and 
also that emeralds would suit her own complex- 
ion better than purple amethysts. ‘* You must 


keep that ring and bracelet—if nothing else. - 


But see, these agates are very pretty —and 
quiet.” 

‘Yes! I will keep these—this rng and brace- 
let,” said Porothea. Then, letting her hand 
fall on the table, she said, in another tone, ‘* Yet 
what miserable men find such things, and work 
at them, and sell them!” She paused again, 
and Celia thought that her sister was going to 
renounce the ornaments, as in consistency she 
ought to do. 

** Yes, dear, I will keep these,” said Dorothea, 
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decidedly. “B : ; 
the casket.” ut take all the rest away, and 


She took up her pencil, without removin 


jewels, and still looking at them, She — the 
of often having them by her, to feed her we ; 
Ye at 


these little fountains of pure color. 
‘Shall you wear them in company?” yi 

Celia, who was watching her with real cay: said 

as to what she would do. wom" Curiosity 

Dorothea glanced quickly at her 
Across all her imaginative adornment of +) 
whom she loved there darted yow and 1 _— 
keen discernment, which was not with ae 
scorching quality. If Miss Brooke eve; nae ; 
perfect meekness, it would not be for lack of “sg 
ward fire. or 

** Perhaps,” she said, rather hanghtily, «y 
can not tell to what level I may sink.” ~— 

Celia blushed, and was unhappy: os — 

. : -° aw that 
she had offended her sister, and dared not say 
even any thing pretty abont the gift of the orn: 
ments, which she put back into the box sy? 
carried away. Dorothea, too, was unhappy Z 
she went on with her plan-drawing, questioning 
the purity of her own feeling and speech in the 
scene which had ended with that little e 
sion. 

Celia’s consciousness told her that she had nor 
been at all in the wrong: it was quite natural 
and justifiable that she should have asked thet 
question, and she repeated to herself that D * 
othea was inconsistent: either she should have 
taken her full share of the jewels, or, afier what 
she had said, she should have renounced them 
altogether. 

‘**[ am sure—at least I trust,” thought Celig 
‘that the wearing of a necklace will not inter. 
fere with my prayers. And I do not see that | 
should be bound by Dorothea’s opinions, now we 
are going into society, though, of course, she 
herself ought to be bound by them. But Dor- 
othea is not always consistent.” 

Thus Celia, mutely bending over her tapestry, 
until she heard her sister calling her. ; 

“‘Here, Kitty, come and look at my plan; | 
shall think I am a great architect, if [ have not 
got incompatible stairs and fire-places.” 

As Celia bent over the paper, Dorothea put 
her cheek against her sister's arm caressingly, 
Celia understood the action. Dorothea saw that 
she had been in the wrong, and Celia pardoned 
her. Since they could remember, there had 
been a mixture of criticism and awe in the atti- 
tude of Celia’s mind toward her elder sister. 
The younger had always worn a yoke; but is 
there any yoked creature without its private 
opinions ? 
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CHAPTER IL. 


*“*Dime; no ves aquel caballero que hacia nosotros 
viene sobre un caballo rucio rodado que trae puesto 
en la cabeza un yelmo de oro?’ ‘ Lo que veo y colum- 
bro,’ respondié Sancho, ‘no es sino un hombre sobre 
un asno pardo como el mio, que trae sobre la cabeza 
una cosa que relumbra.’ ‘Pues ese es el yelino d 
Mambrino,’ dijo Don Quijote.”—Crav antes. 

“*Seest thou not yon cavalier who cometh toward 
us on a dapple-gray steed, and weareth a golden helt 
et?’ ‘What I see,’ answered Sancho, ‘is not! t 
aman on a gray ase like my own, who carr 
thing shiny on his head.’ ‘Just so,’ answ 
Quixote: ‘and that resplendent object 1s the helmet 
of Mambrino.’” 
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**Str Hompurey Davy ?” said Mr. Bro: 
over the sonp, in his easy, smiling way, taking up 
Sir James Chettam’s remark that he was study- 
ing Davy’s ** Agricultural Chemistry.” “Well. 
now, Sir Humphrey Davy: I dined with him 
vears ago at Cartwright’s, and Wo dsworth was 
there too—the poet Wordsworth, you know 
Now there was something singular. [ was at 
Cambridge when Wordsworth was there, and I 
never met him—and I dined with him twenty 
vears afterward at Cartwright’s. ‘Theres an 
oddity in things, now. But Davy was thee: 
he was a poet too. Or, as [ may say, Word» 
worth was poet one, and Davy was poet (0. 
That was true in every sense, you know. 

Dorothea felt a little more uneasy than usual 
In the beginning of dinner, the party being =n" 
and the room still, these motes from the muss o 
a magistrate’s mind fell too noticeably. She won- 
dered how a man like Mr. Casaubon would sup. 
port such triviality. His manners, she tho i t 
were very dignified ; the set of bis iron-gray 1 
and his deep eye-sockets made him resem le the 
portrait of Locke. He had the spare form ai 
the pale complexion which became 4 cao m 
as different as possible from the blooming a 
glishman of the red-whiskered type represents 
by Sir James Chettam. — 

“+ Tam reading the ‘ Agricultural Chemistry. 
said this excellent baronet, ‘* because I am £0- 
ing to take one of the farms into my own ha uls, 
and see if something can not be done im scsting 
a good pattern of farming among my, tenan . 
Do you approve of that, Miss Brooke? 

“A great mistake, Chettam, = iierpor 
Brooke, *‘ going into electrifying your © o 
that kind of thing, and making a p irlor of a 
cow-house. It won't do. I went into sciei™ : 
great deal myself at one time ; but I saw phon - 
not do. It leads to every thing; you . os 
nothing alone. No, no+see that your “on 
don’t sell their straw, and that kind of i 
and give them draining-tiles, you gin ve 
your fancy-farming will not do- the mé soe 
pensive sort of whistle you can buy: you ma) 
as well keep a pack of hounds.” 

“Surely,” said Dorothea, **1t 1 
spend money in finding out how men ‘ ag 
the most of the land which supports . . 
than in keeping dogs and horses oF 
over it, It is not a sin to make youre" 
performing experiments for the good 4 7 - 

She spoke with more energy yr 2 
of so young a lady, but Sir James an ry she 
to her. He was accustomed to do <- -" him to 
had often thonght that she could ae aril 
many good actions when he was her bro! 
law. 
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Mr, Casaubon turned his eyes very ey 
, Dorothea while she was speaking, and seem- 
‘to observe her newly. = ‘ 
e s don’t understand political econ- 
- vou know,” said Mr. Brooke, smiling to- 
+ Mr Casaubon. ‘‘I remember when we 
Js iding Adam Smith. There is a book, 
| took in all the new ideas at one time— 
. dt erfectibility, now. But some say his- 
ang in circles, and that may be very well 
[ have argued it myself. The fact is, 
may carry you a little too far— 
in fact. It carried me a good 
way at one time ; but I saw it would not do. I 
oiled up; I pulled up in time. But not too 
id =] have always been in favor of a little 
ye = . we must have Thought; else we shall be 
ionded hack in the dark ages. But talking of 
ae there is Southey’s ‘Peninsular War.’ I 
a reading that of a morning. You know 
Southev * ° 
No.” said Mr. Casaubon, not keeping pace 
with Mr. Brooke's impetuous reason, and think- 
- of the book only. ‘I have little leisure for 
ench literature just now. I have been using up 
mv eve-sight on old characters lately . the fact is, 
| want a reader for my evenings ; but I am fas- 
‘ons in voices, and I can not endnre listening 
“an imperfect reader, It is a misfortune, in 
senses: I feed too much on the inward 
conrces: 1 live too much with the dead. My 
mind is something like the ghost of an ancient, 
wandering about the world, and trying mentally 
to construct it as it used to be, in spite of ruin 
a i confusing changes. But I find it necessary 
ty use the utmost caution about my eye-sight.” 
This was the first time that Mr. Casaubon had 
spoken at any length. He delivered himself 
with precision, as if he had been called upon to 
make a public statement; and the balanced, 
sing-song neatness of his. speech, oceasion: lly 
corresponded to by a movement of his head, was 
the more conspicuous from its contrast with good 
Mr. Brooke’s scrappy slovenliness. Dorothea 
said to herself that Mr. Casaubon was the most 
interesting man she had ever seen, not excepting 
even Monsieur Liret, the Vaudois clergyman who 
given conferences on the history of the Wal- 
denses. To reconstruct a past world, doubtless 
th a view to the highest purposes of truth— 
what a work to be in any way present at, to 
assist in, though only as a lamp-holder! 
elevating thought lifted her abovether annoyance 
at being twitted with her ignorance of political 
economy, that never-explained science which 
was thrust as an extinguisher over all her lights. 

‘But you are fond of riding, Miss Brooke,” 
Sir James presently took an opportunity of say- 
ing. ‘*I shonld have thought you would enter 
a little into the pleasures of hunting. I wish 

i would let me send over a chestnut horse for 
you to try. It has been trained for a lady. I 
saw you on Saturday cantering over the hill on 

ig not worthy of you. My groom shall bring 
Corydon for you every day, if you will only men- 
tion the time.” 

“Thank you, you are very good. I mean to 
ive up riding. I shall not mde any more,” said 
orothea, urged to this brusque resolution by a 
ttle annoyance that Sir James would be solicit- 
g her attention when she wanted to give it all 
) Mr. Casaubon. 

‘No; that is too hard,” said Sir James, in a 
tone of reproach that showed strong interest. 
“Your sister is given to self-mortification, is she 
not?’ he continued, turning to Celia, who sat at 
his nght hand, 

“I think she is,” said Celia, feeling afraid 

lest she should say something that would not 
please her sister, and blushing as prettily as pos- 
sible above her necklace. ‘* She likes giving 
up, 
, “If that were true, Celia, my giving up would 
be selfndualgence, not self-mortification. But 
there may be good reasons for choosing not to 
do what is very agreeable,” said Dorothea. 

Mr. Brooke was speaking at the same time, 
but it was evident that Mr. Casaubon was ob- 
serving Dorothea, and she was aware of it. 

. Exactly,” said Sir James. ‘You give up 
‘rom some high, generous motive.” 
‘No indeed, not exactly, I did not say that 
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of myself,” answered Dorothea, reddening. Un- 
ke Celia, she rarely blushed, and only from high 
— tt oranger. At this moment she felt angry 
with t] ) 


le perverse Sir James. Why did he not 
ey attention to Celia, and leave her to listen to 
Casaubon ?—if that learned man would only 
UX, Instead of allowing himself to be talked to 
by Mr. Brooke, who was just then informing him 
. at the Reformation either meant something or 
he d not, that he himself was a Protestant to 
the core, but that Catholicism was a fact; and 
pe —— an acre of your ground for a Ro- 
nanist chapel, all men needed the bridle of relig- 


in, which, properly speaking, was the dread of 
4 hereafter, 


said Mr. Brooke, as if to 
Manifested. ** T know 
I knew Wilberforce in 
know Wilberforce ?” 
Mr. Casanbon said ** No.” 

mr 7 a W ilberforce was perhaps not enough 
vi aie er; but if I went into Parliament, as I 
— asked to do, T should sit on the inde- 
indent bench, as Wilberforce did, and work at 
pivlanthropy.” 

a ‘ie cteanbon bowed, and observed that it was 

eld. 
ae, yi said Mr. Brooke, with an easy smile, 
sent hare documents. I began a long while 
eae ~ t documents. They want urranging, 
ten to n @ question has struck me, I have writ- 
raat Somebody and got an answer. I have 
oy. ments at my back. But now, how do you 
— your documents ?” ; k 
n pigeon-hoh ” sai 
With rather 9 startled air ek _ — 


explain the insight just 
something of all schools. 
his best days. Do you 


“Tmade a great study of theology at one time,” | 
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** Ah, pigeon-holes will not do. I have tried 
pigeon - holes, but every thing gets mixed in 
pigeon-holes: I never know whether a paper is 
in A or Z.” 

“‘] wish you would let me sort your papers for 
you, uncle,” said Dorothea. ‘I would letter 
them all, and then make a list of subjects under 
each letter.” 

Mr. Casaubon gravely smiled approval, and 
said to Mr. Brooke, ‘‘You have an excellent 
secretary at hand, you perceive.” 


** No, no,” said Mr. Brooke, shaki__, his head; 
“*T can not let young ladies meddle th my doc- 
” 


uments. Young ladies are too fligh 

Dorothea felt hart. Mr. Casaubor vould think 
that her uncle had some special reason for deliv- 
ering this opinion, whereas the remark lay in his 
mind as lightly as the broken wing of an insect 





among all the other fragments there, and a chance | 


current had sent it alighting on her. 

When the two girls were in the drawing-room 
alone, Celia said, 

** How very ugly Mr. Casaubon is!” 

**Celia! He is one of the most distinguished- 
looking men I ever saw. He is remarkably like 
the portrait of Locke. He has the same deep 
eye-sockets.” 

** Had Locke those two white moles with hairs 
on them ?” 

“Oh, I dare say! when people of a certain 
sort looked at him,” said Dorothea, walking 


| away a little. 


** Mr. Casaubon is so sallow.” 

** All the better. I suppose you admire a 
man with the complexion of a cochon de lait.” 

** Dodo!” exclaimed Celia, looking after her 
in surprise. ‘*I never heard you make such a 
comparison before.” 

** Why should I make it before the occasion 
came? It is a good comparison: the match is 
perfect.” 

Miss Brooke was clearly forgetting herself, 
and Celia thought so. 

**T wonder you show temper, Dorothea.’ 

**It is so painfal in you, Celia, that you will 
look at human beings as if they were merely 
animals with a toilet, and never see the great 
soul in a man’s face.” 

**Has Mr. Casaubon a great soul?” 
was not without a touch of naive malice. 

** Yes, I believe he has,” said Dorothea, with 
the full voice of decision. ‘‘ Every thing I see 
in him corresponds to his pamphlet on Biblical 
Cosmology.” 

** He talks very little,” said Celia. 

** There is no one for him to talk to.” 

Celia thought privately, ‘‘ Dorothea quite de- 
spises Sir James Chettam ; I believe she would 
not accept him.” Celia felt that this was a pity. 
She had never been deceived as to the object of 
the baronet’s interest. Sometimes, indeed, she 
had reflected that Dodo would perhaps not 
make a husband happy who had not her way 
of looking at things; and stifled in the depths 
of her heart was the feeling that her sister was 
too religious for family comfort. Notions and 
scruples were like spilled needles, making one 


Celia 


’ 


| afraid of treading, or sitting down, or even 


eating. 
When Miss Brooke was at the tea-table, Sir 


| James came to sit down by her, not having felt 


her mode of answering him at all offensive. 
Why should he? He thought it probable that 
Miss Brooke liked him, and manners must be 
very marked indeed before they cease to be in- 
terpreted by preconceptions either confident or 
distrustful. She was thoroughly charming to 
him, but of course he theorized a little about 
his attachment. He was made of excellent 
human dough, and had the rare merit of know- 
ing that his talents, even if let loose, would not 
set the smallest stream in the county on fire: 
hence he liked the prospect of a wife to whom 
he could say, ‘* What shall we do?” about this 
or that; who could help her husband out with 
reasons, and would also have the property quali- 
fication for doing so. As to the excessive relig- 
iousness alleged against Miss Brooke, he had a 
very indefinite notion of what it consisted in, 
and thought that it would die out with marriage. 
In short, he felt himself to be in love in the 
right place, and was ready to endure a great 
deal of predominance, which, after all, a man 
could always put down when he liked. Sir 
James had no idea that he should ever like to 
put down the predominance of this handsome 
girl, in whose cleverness he delighted. Why 
not? A man’s mind—what there is of it—has 
always the advantage of being masculine, as the 
smallest birch-tree is of a higher kind than the 
most soaring palm, and even his ignorance is of 
a sounder quality. Sir James might not have 
otiginated this estimate ; but a kind Providence 
furnishes the limpest personality with a little 
gum or starch in the form of tradition. 

** Let me hope that you will rescind that res- 
olution about the horse, Miss Brooke,” said the 
persevering admirer. “I assure you, riding is 
the most healthy of exercises:”* 

““T am aware of it,” said Dorothea, coldly. 
**T think it would do Celia good—if she would 
take to it.” 

** But you are such a perfect horsewoman.” 

‘‘ Excuse me; I have had very little practice, 
and I should be easily thrown.” 

‘‘Then that is a reason for more practice. 
Every lady ought to be a perfect horsewoman, 
that she may accompany her husband.” 

‘*You see how widely we differ, Sir James. 
I have made up my mind that I ought not to 
be a perfect horsewoman, and so I should never 
correspond to your pattern of a lady.” Doro- 
thea looked straight before her, and spoke with 
cold brusquerie, very much with the air of a 
handsome boy, in amusing contrast with the 
solicitous amiability of her admirer. 

«1 should like to know your reasons for this 
ernel resolution. It is not possible that you 
should think horsemanship wrong.” 
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“I¢ is quite possible that I should think it 
wrong for me.” 

**Oh, why ?” said Sir James, in a tender tone 
of remonstrance. 

Mr. Casaubon had come up to the table, tea- 
cup in hand, and was listening. 
Piece W € must not inquire too curiously into mo- 
tives,”. he interposed, in his measured way. 
“Miss Brooke knows that they are apt to be- 
come feeble in the utterance: the aroma is mix- 
ed with the grosser air. We must keep the 
germinating grain away from the light.” 

Dorothea colored with pleasure, and looked 
up gratefully to the speaker. Here was a man 
who could understand the higher inward life. 
and with whom there could be some spiritual 


communion ; nay, who could illuminate principle 


with the widest knowledge: a man whose learn- 
ing almost amounted to a proof of whatever he 
believed ! 

Dorothea’s inferences may seem large: but 
really life could never have gone on at anv period 
but for this liberal allowance of conclusions, 
which has facilitated marriage under the difficul- 
ties of civilization. Has any one ever pinched 
into its pilulous smallness the cobweb of pre- 
matrimonial acquaintanceship ? 

“Certainly,” said good sir James. ‘ Miss 
Brooke shall not be urged to tell reasons she 
would rather be silent upon. 
reasons would do her honor.” 

He was not in the least jealous of the interest 
with which Dorothea had looked up at Mr. Ca 
saubon: it never occurred to him that a girl to 
whom he was meditating an offer of marriage 
could care for a dried bookworm toward fifty, 
except, indeed, in a religious sort of way, as for 
a clergyman of some distinction. : 

However, since Miss Brooke had become en- 
gaged in a conversation with 
about the Vaudois clergy, Sir James betook him- 
self to Celia, and talked to her about her sister 
spoke of a house in town, and asked whether 
Miss Brooke disliked London. Away from her 
sister, Celia talked quite easily, and Sir James 
said to himself that the second Miss Brooke was 
certainly very agreeable as well as pretty. though 
not, as some people pretended, more clever and 
sensible than the elder sister. He felt that he 
had chosen the one who was in all respects the 
superior; and a man naturally likes to look for- 
ward to having the best. He would be the very 
Mawworm of bachelors who pretended not to ex- 
pect it. 


] am sure hei 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

WE have already made brief mention of the 
important announcement received from Messrs. 
PaYER and WeyYprecut, dated at Tromsée, of 
the discovery of open water between Spitzber- 
gen and Nova Zembla, in a region before this be- 
lieved to be occupied entirely by ice; and have 
now the pleasure of furnishing some additional 
details received from these gentlemen by letter. 
Their report is addressed to the Association for 
Geography and Statistics, at Frankfort, and i 
dated at Tromsée on the 19th of October. Post 
poning a more full account of their general ad 
ventures to a later period, they proceed at once 
to the announcement that in the space between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, which had pre 
viously been supposed inaccessible (and which, 
indeed, the Russian, German, and Swedish expe 
dition in 1868 had attempted to penctrate with- 
out success), they entered a region almost en- 
tirely free from any obstacles, and in which they 
reached a latitude of 79 degrees without any ap 
parent impediment to their proceeding almost, 
if not quite, to the pole. As, however, the Jee 
Bear was merely a sailing vessel, and their pro- 
visions were running low, they dared not ven- 
ture any farther, and accordingly returned. 

They anticipate complete success, therefore, 
should the great expedition which is to be pros- 
ecuted next year follow in their course; and 
they remark that the key to the apparent fail 
ure of explorations in this region is to be found 
in the fact of their starting too early in the sum- 
mer, and not remaining long enough in the au- 
tumn. They think that the Gulf Stream, the 
current of which is clearly indicated, toward the 
close of the summer breaks down the barrier 
of ice, and clears a way into the open polar sea 
beyond. 

The fact of their having been in the path of 
the Gulf Stream they consider well established 
by the temperature of the water (exceeding by 
from three to five degrees C. that of the air), 
the frequency of clouds, and the abundance of 
fog and rainbows, the decided current to the 
northeast, the ultramarine blue of the water, so 
characteristic of the.Gulf Stream, the extraor- 
dinary richness in lower animals, etc. 

In the beginning of autumn they infer that the 
Gulf Stream leaves the coast of Nova Zembla 
and passes further to the west, or that it then 
expands so as to cover a greater area, Another 
important result of their examinations was the 
discovery of an enormous abundance of whales 
in the open sea—a fact which will, doubtless, in- 
duce our American whalers seriously to consider 
the propriety of endeavoring to secure the re- 
cond which is likely to crown the efforts of 
those who may enter this new Polynia at the 
proper season. ‘ 

During the expedition of the Jee Bear a con- 
tinued series of observations was taken upon the 
temperature, the density of the water at the sur- 
face and at various depths, the occurrence of 
drift-wood, the currents, deep-sea soundings, 
ete. Many objects of interest were taken from 
the bottom, and many valuable geological ob- 
servations made. 

Professor VERRILL has lately given, in the 
Journal of Science, an account of the researches 
in marine zoology prosecuted by him during the 
past summer at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, in 
connection with investigations of Professor 
Bairp respecting the food fishes of the coast of 
the United States; and in this he calls the at- 
tention of zoologists to some of the more im 

ortant features of these examinations, promis- 
ing a fuller account hereafter. One of these re- 
sults consisted in ascertainirfg that, while the 
shores and shallow waters of the bays and 
sounds, as far as Cape Cod, are occupied chietiy 
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by southern forms belonging to the Virginian 
fauna, the deeper channels and central parts of 
Long Island Sound, as far as Stonington, Con- 
necticut, are inhabited almost exclusively by 
northern forms, or an extension of the Acadian 
fauna. Both the temperature observations at 
the surface and the deep-sea dredgings prove 
that there must be an offshoot of the arctic 
current settling into the middle of Vineyard 
Sound, Quite a number of interesting ascidians, 
both simple and compound, were met with by 
Professor VERRILL, several of them entirely new 
to science. Several new sponges were collected, 
and also a large number of crustaceans and mol- 
lusks previou.' »nrecorded in that region. We 
would refer 


readers to Professor VERRILL’s 
article in ember number of the American 
Journal of x for these interesting facts. 


_ Peter D. KNieskern, M.D., born in New York 
in 1798, died at Shark River, New Jersey, on the 
12th of September last. This gentleman was 
well known to most of our naturalists from his 
zeal as a local collector of plants, and his readi- 
ness to assist his colleagues in supplying them 
with any objects belonging to his vicinity. From 
an obituary notice by Professor Gray we learn 
that he left a valuable collection of the plants 
of Ocean and Monmouth counties, New Jersey, 
of great scientific value, and which, it is hoped, 
will be preserved complete in some of our pub- 
lic museums, 


At various times throughout the past summer 
we have kept our readers advised of the prepara- 
tion of the great exploring expedition upon 
which Professor AGassiz has been expecting to 
engage during the voyage of th. Coast Survey 
steamer Hassler from Boston to San Francisco, 
by way of the Straits of Magellan. The expedi- 
tion was originally to start as carly as July or 
August; and in that event the exploration in 
question would have commenced off the coast 
of the United States. Owing, however, to un- 
expected delays, the vessel has but recently fitted 
out and reported at Boston, where she has been 
letained, undergoing alterations of her machin- 

ry, We have already noticed the general plan 
and objects of the expedition. The scientific 
orps, as will be remembered, consists of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. AGassiz, Count PouRTALEs, ex- 
President Hitt of Cambridge, Dr. Waite, Mr. 
JAMES BLAKE, and Dr. STEINDACHNER, each gen- 
tleman having special charge of a particalar de- 
partment of the work, and interested in its sue- 
cessful accomplishment. The vessel itself is 
under the command of Captain P. C. Jonnson, 
with Messrs. Kennepy and Day as lieutenants 
Owing to the lateness of the season, the original 
plan of making extended explorations in the 
West Indies and off the castern coast of South 
America has necessarily been moditied, and the 
vessel will probably proceed almost directiy to 
the Falkland Islands and the Straits of Magellan, 
there to commence the comprehensive investi- 
gations proposed, as otherwise a sufficient share 
of the summer season of the straits could not 
be secured. The Atlantic Ocean work thus giv- 
en up will, in all probability, partly at least, be 
performed by the A. D. Bache,a consort of the 
Hassler, next year. 


The opportunity offered by the recent visit to 
Hamburg for repairs of the corvette Zi Med- 
schidi, belonging to the Sultan of Zanzibar, was 
embraced by the naturalists of that city to se- 
cure photographs of the types of humanity rep 
resented in the persons of the officers and crew, 
these embracing a remarkable series of illustra- 
tions of the various races from Africa to South- 
ern Arabia. Vircnow, HARTMANN, and others 


| all commend very highly the accuracy of the 
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photographs, and indorse their ethnological val- 
ue. There are fifty-four of the pictures prepared 
and published, with accompanying text, inelud- 
ing an account of the race, age, size, color of the 
hair, eyes, lips, nails, and other physical pecul- 
iarities. Among the Arabian tribes there are 
several which can not be distinguished from the 
fairest Indo-Germanic, with the exception, of 
course, of the clothing and customs. 

The English government expedition for ob 
serving the solar eclipse left Southampton on 
the 26th of October for Ceylon, with Mr. Lock- 
YER in charge, expecting to reach Point de 
Galle on the 27th of November. The party hope 
to meet the Indian observers, aud to arrange a 
definite plan of observations, before the critical 
time arrives. A new series of instructions for 
the expedition was prepared by a committee of 
the British Association, and published in Nature 
on the 26th of October. Every necessary aid 
has been given to the party by the government, 
as well as by the steamshin companies, and the 
valuable photographic apparatus of Lord Linp- 
say has been supplied, with a photographer, by 
this gentleman Mr. RespigHi was to join the 
expedition at Suez. 





The third and last volume of the “ Hand-List 
of the Genera and Species of Birds,’’ by Mr. 
GrorGeE Rosert Gray, of the British Museum, 
has lately been published, completing the work, 
and constituting a monument of patient and ac- 
curate research such as has seldom been pre- 
sented to the scientific world. It is as nearly a 
complete list of the known species of Lirds a6 
could be expected, even from one possessing all 
the resources of libraries and collections, and 
it includes also the numerous synonyms. The 
possession of this list will greatly facilitate the 
labors of all inquirers into the department of 
ornithology, and tend to relieve them from an 
enormous amount of personal labor and research. 

The total number of species enumerated by 
Mr. Gray amounts to 11,162, and, with additions 
in the appendix, will reach 11,200. The total 
number of names discussed, however, including 
those adopted, and those that are considered as 
synomyms, is over 46,000. The value of the 
book is rendered complete by an exhaustive in- 
dex, both of generic and specific names, the two 
indexes together occupying 645 columns. At the 
present time no department of zoology possesses 
so complete an index to its names and authori- 
ties as this book, an approximation to it being 
furnished by Dr. GOwTHER’s catalogue of tishes, 
likewise published by the British Museum. 
This, although containing a synopsis of the 
genera and species, is greatly lessened in value 
by the absence of such an index as that furnish- 
ed by Mr. Gray, though the promise is held out 
that, in a supplementary volume to the eight al- 
ready published, this dcticiency will be supplied. 
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BALL AT THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN HONOR OF THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS,—({Sne Pace 1178.) 
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THE NAVAL BALL. 
Tue ball given in honor of the Grand Duke 
A.exis at the Brooklyn Navy-yard was a very 


brilliant and successful affair. ‘The sail-loft in . 


the upper story of the large equipment building 
opposite the admiral’s office, about two hundred 
and fifty feet in length by sixty in width, had 
been handsomely fitted up as a ball-room, while 


adjacent rooms were used for promenading, and 


as cloak and anterooms. In the ball-room the 
decorations were simple but tasteful, the nation- 
al flags. of Russia and America being alternately 
draped on one side of the room, and those of va- 
rious nationalities on the other. The ceiling was 
decorated with rosettes of the American colors, 
the blue and stars forming the centre piece, with 
the stripes radiating outward. Appropriate or- 
naments, in the way of stars of cutlasses and 
bayonets, brass guns, and models of vessels, 
adorned the walls. 

The Prince, accompanied by M. and Madame 
Catacazy, arrived at the yard about half past 
ten o'clock,-and was immediately conducted to 
the dais in the centre of the main hall, where 
he received a large number of guests, who were 
brought up and introduced by the chief officers 
of the vard, He then made the tour of the room 
with Mrs. Smits, wife of the admiral; and this 
ceremonious part of the féte being over, the dan- 
cing began. ‘The scene was brilliant in the ex- 
treme, the charming toilets of so many of the 
handsome New York and Brooklyn belles con- 
trasting picturesquely with the evening costumes 
of the gentlemen and the rich uniforms of the 
American and Russian officers. 

At midnight dancing was suspended, and the 
guests proceeded to an adjoining room, where an 
abundant and elegant supper was spread, This 
ended the festivities of the evening, and the dis- 
agreeable task of hunting for hats and coats be- 
gan. The ladies’ toilet-room was admirably 
managed, but terrible confusion reigned in that 
assigned to the gentlemen. Five hundred tick- 
eted boxes had been prepared ; but as there were 
more than thirteen hundred gentlemen present, 
over eight hundred overcoats and hats were piled 
promiscuously on the floor, ticketed, it is true, 
but in such a loose manner that when the guests 
called out their numbers it was found that many 
of the tickets had been brushed off. The con- 
fusion was indescribable, and the delay in many 
instances too great for endurance. Some of the 
guests, after waiting three hours, went away hat- 
less and overcoatless. But notwithstanding ev- 
ery mishap, it was agreed that the ball was a 
great success, and every guest was delighted to 
have been present. 


THE ACADEMY BALL. 


Tue most brilliant and elaborate ball that ever 
took place in the New York Academy of Music 
was that given on the 29th ult. in honor of the 
Grand Duke ALexts. ‘The preparations were on 
a scale of magnificence worthy of the occasion. 
‘The parquet had been floored over, and the stage 
for some distance back from the proscenium was 
hung with light-colored silk tapestry. At the 
further end was a finely executed moonlight gar- 
den scene, with a rising terrace, a grove, and a 
labyrinth of foliage. ‘The hangings on each side 
were of gray silk, striped with blue and gold, and 
terminated by a heavy golden fringe. Garlands 
of flowers hung from the ceiling, the intersec- 
tions being kept in place by gilt buttons, and 
shields bearing the Russian and American coats 
of arms alternately. On the left of the garden 
scene was an opening through the silk hangings 
leading to the banqueting-room, ‘The arrange- 
ment of these hangings was such as to represent 
an open tent, access to which was obtained by 
ascending three terraces in the Louris Quatorze 
style, one rising ubove the other. On the last 
terrace, or platform, was an ornamental balcony, 
the centre-piece of which was formed of a wide 
pediment surmounted by a vase of exotics. ‘The 
curtains at the extreme ends were painted to 
represent the terraces as fading in the distance. 
Light was thrown on the landscape by four su- 
perb pendant chandeliers. 

From the top of the proscenium a curtain was 
extended, on which was depicted a globe, and 
two figures, representing Russia and America, 
joining hands. To the right of Russia were 
three smaiier figures, one representing the North- 
ern or barbaric tribes, another a Cossack Tartar, 
and the third a modern Russian. Three figures 
at the right of Russia represented Commerce, Ag- 
riculture, and the Mechanical Arts—one rolling 
a bale of cotton, another striking an anvil, and 
the third holding a plow. On two large banners 
pendent from the ceiling were painted, somewhat 
roughly, it must be confessed, a full-length por- 
trait of Lincoxn holding the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and at his feet a family of liberated 
slaves. On the other banner was a picture of 
the Czar ALEXANDER presenting the ukase abol- 
ishing serfdom in his dominions to a group of 
figures kneeling at his feet. The frqnts of the 
proscenium boxes were decorated with garlands. 

The Grand Duke arrived about half past ten, 
and was ushered in by the private entrance on 
Fourteenth Street—so quietly that few of the 
guests were aware of his presence until he had 
been some time seated in his box.. For a few 
minutes he was the object of eager scrutiny, 
which he appeared to bear with extreme good 
nature as well as modesty—to learn to be stared 
at being part of the education of a prince. He 
then left the box, and appeared upon the floor 
with Mrs. Horrman, the wife of the Governor, 
on his arm. The crowd was so dense that the 
floor managers were scarcely able to clear a 
space for the dancers. ‘The Prince appeared to 
be rather indifferent in the matter, and evident- 
ly preferred promenading to dancing; and after 

‘he first quadrille, sauntered leisurely about the 








floor with a lady on his arm, and seemed to 
watch with great interest the playing of the 
fountains at the extreme end of the stage. 
Beautiful effects were produced by the play of 
colored lights on the jets of water. 

The round dancing was greatly impeded by 
the crowd of promenaders, whom no efforts of 
the floor committee could keep back, and who 
followed the Prince around with a childishly 
persistent curiosity. He was simply dressed in 
a naval frock-coat with open lapels, with two 
stars on the breast. A gorgeously uniformed 
officer of the Hussars of the Imperial Guard at- 
tracted almost as much attention as the Prince 
himself. He wore a scarlet dolman richly em- 
broidered with gold, and a jacket of sheep-skin 
trimmed with sable fur was hung from his shoul- 
ders. He was strikingly handsome, and more 
than one young lady expressed her opinion that 
he was a darling. 

The banquet took place in Nilsson Hall, which 
had been brilliantly decorated and lighted for the 
occasion. At the head of the room a dais was 
erected for the table devoted to the Grand Duke 
and the principal guests. In the centre of this 
table was a magnificent silver épergne loaded with 
the choicest flowers, camellias, rare-tinted fuch- 
sias, and roses of every variety. Curious plants 
occupied prominent positions, and the intervals 
were filled with ornamental confectionery, rep- 
resenting temples of the Czars ALEXANDER and 
Nicuoias, and two Russian vessels composed 
of nougat and spun sugar. There were also 
monuments in chocolate of WasHINGTON, with 
flags of Russia and America, and two immense 
vases, ornamented with the Russian arms, com- 
posed of Charlotte-Russe. ‘The ménu was print- 
ed in gold letters on white satin. During the 
banquet a superb band played a choice collection 
of operatic airs from a stand erected in the cen- 
tre of the hall. 

After supper dancing was resumed in the 
Academy, and, as many of the guests had left, 
the floor was less crowded than in the early purt 
of the evening. The Prince danced several qua- 
drilles, with various young ladies. He conversed 
in French, probably out of respect to the sup- 
posed accomplishments of his fair partners, al- 
though he speaks English with fluency and cor- 
rectness. 

The dancing continued till a very late hour, 
when every body went home in the best possible 
humor, and impressed with the conviction that 
the Academy ball was a social event to be re- 
membered for a lifetime. 


THE LULWORTH SMUGGLERS. 


“Yo be to keep a sherp look-out at Wey- 
mouth, Jack, and soe be as yo get surspicious, I 
allow yo'd better leave the fish m the gutter, 
and run hoam like mad, for the schooner’s prop- 
er sure to be here to-night.” 

** All right, father; the revenue chaps ‘Il bev 
their match in me.” Saying which the lad left 
the cottage. 

** Now then, Bessie, gee I a bit o’ vittles, and 
I allow I'll turn in a bit. Jim Bolton be on 
watch, he be.” 

‘** Then yo'd best be on watch too,” said Bessie, 
putting a white plate before her father. ‘‘ Jim's 
gotten eyes for none but wemmen. If yo’d sent 
Garge, now, yo might have gone to bed quick 
enough. Garge be tarrible set against the girls. 
But if yo goe and sleep, Ill go up to Dungy and 
keep a look-out.” 

Harry Walters thought of this proposal, as he 
thought of all Bessie did, ‘‘a proper thing,” and 
went peaceably up to bed. 

At darking the girl ran into the cottage, rous- 
ing her father with the news that the schooner 
was tacking off Arish Mell, and Jim Bolton had 
gone to prepare the men to be ready at Mewps. 

Nothing could have been timed better. ‘The 
only coast-guard stations then were at Poole and 
Weymouth. One of those fogs which generally 
come in the early spring was creeping along the 
horizon: in an hour the sea would be like a va- 
por bath; the wind and tide were favorable; 
the fishermen had been on the look-out for a 
week ; so, as a natural result, the value of the 
expected cargo had lost nothing. Another source 
of excitement arose from the fact of the schoon- 
er and her crew being strangers, and used to run 
their cargoes upon the Kent or Sussex coast— 
counties which completely eclipsed Dorset, both 
in the magnitude of the trade and the daring and 
recklessness shown by the famous band of smug- 
glers, who, setting law at defiance, kept up a reg- 
ular warfare with the revenue officers. 

A recent hand-to-hand fight had spurred the 
government to send down an extra force, and 
rendered it impossible for the schooner to get 
her cargo run; so the captain was fain to try a 
new harbor, where a responsible agent was wait- 
ing to receive the goods. 

** We'll show them how smart we Dorset chaps 
ean be,” had been the common saying. So, half 
an hour After the schooner came in sight, the 
rocks beside Mewps were dotted with figures; and 
so soon as the fog and darkness made it safe, half 
a dozen men pushed off to pilot the vessel over 
the line of sunken rocks which crosses the mouth 
of the bay. Quietly she slipped on, and follow- 
ing close on her heel came the fog, drawing like 
a white curtain round her. 

She was a smart little schooner, drawing won- 
derfully little water. So, the sea being like glass, 
only throbbing with a groundswell, she was towed 
up within a few hnndred yards of the shore, and 
then the work began in real earnest. 3 

“We've only but two hours safe to do it in,” 
said the leading man: “ when the tide turns the 
breeze ‘ll get up and carry off the fog; so push 
on, lads, and show what Dorset chaps can do.” 
In a couple of hours nearly half the cargo was 
safe, each man working like two—the tea and 
tobacco stowed away in a snug cave, long used 
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as a hiding-place ; the kegs of spirits sent off to 
neighboring cellars, some of which were in the 
vaults of the churches, By this time the fog had 
covered the downs, and lay there as if resting. 
Suddenly through the mist and silence came the 
shriek of a sea-gull, then another, and another. 

Every man stopped working; every face turn- 
ed in the direction of the signal, for such it was. 
Then down through the white cloud came a fig- 
ure scrambling, jumping from rock to rock—and 
Bessie Walters, her face flushed, her hair loose, 
breathless and panting, stood by the men. 

‘*Harry’s gotten back fro’ Weymouth,” she 
said, ‘*'The revenue chaps ha’ gotten word; 
the cutter’s comin’, and the soldiers too; and 
some on our own folk have blown the cave.” 

Her father pushed through the group. 

‘** How far be they off?” 

‘Somewhere about two mile, I allow. Harry 
he run hisself most stupid.” 

‘*Then it’s all up,” said the captain. ‘So 
much for your d—d Dorsetshire. ain’t going 
to lose my ship, though. Which of you fellows 
will come on board and take us out?” No one 
answered. He looked round the men’s faces, 
out of which the excitement had suddenly died, 
leaving a stolid, unmeaning look. 

**T’'ll give five pounds to the man who'll take 
us out. I'll give ten pounds. Twenty I'll give. 
Thirty—forty—fifty—fifty pounds to the fellow 
who'll run us out of this cursed place. By G—! 
I believe you're all in the game, and brought us 
to sell us. Ill cheat you yet. If I can’t do 
better, I'll burn the craft, rather than let a stick 
of her fall into such d—d wreckers’ hands. 
Here, Charley, pull off.” As he spoke, a rocket 
whizzed up in the offing, and the cutter was 
within a couple of miles, coming with the pre- 
dicted breeze. A breathless pause, a muttered 
oath or two, as from the crest of cliff immediate- 
ly above them rose the answering signal: the 
men knew they were trapped, their only remain- 
ing chance being to get round by Arish Mell, 
and so, striking inland, elude the soldiers; or, 
if the worst came to the worst, cut their way 
through, and trust to night and luck. Scarcely 
had the second rocket died out than a moaning 
sob came across the sea—the first tokens of 
the freshening breeze: in half an hour the cur- 
tain of mist would be rolled away, and—the 
schooner at the mercy of the revenue-cutter. 

**Tt be bad, like, to let the craft be taken,” 
said a man who had been watching the cap- 
tain’s boat. ‘‘ I've a mind to go off with her— 
fifty pound’s a tarzible lot of money.” He look- 
ed hard at Bessie, and Bessie’s cheeks grew red- 
der, as she said, ‘‘Soe be as yo'll goe, Garge, 
I'll row you off.” 

There was no further words spoken; the man 
walked down to the boat, followed by Bessie. 
**Supposin’ I get the money, Bessie?” asked 
George, as he looked round. 

Bessie bade him hold his tongue till he got it; 
and nodded him good-night as he scrambled: up 
the schooner’s side. 

But as she rowed back alone her face grew 
white and sad. ‘‘ Poor Garge!” she thought ; 
‘*I allow I'd be main happy if I took him—” 

Her father was the only man left. <A few 
words sufficed to send him off, Bessie remaining 
to watch proceedings. 

George Harvel’s presence and knowledge of 
the coast gave new spirit to the crew of the 
schooner. A boat was lowered to tow her out, 
her sails spread, and with a sort of leap she got 
under way. ‘Too late. Like a hawk swooping 
on her prey came the cutter right across her 
bows. ‘There was very little parley. Sullenly 
and desperately the smuggler held on her way. 
Suddenly the trumpet rang out, 

** Haul to, or we shall fire.” 

**Fire away!” shouted the captain of the 
schooner. <A spurt of fire sprang from the cut- 
ter’s side, and a round shot crashed through the 
smuggler’s jib, cutting half a dozen ropes in two. 
Still she held on. Swish came another shot, 
this time hitting the mainmast, and sending out 
a shower of splinters. They were within two 
hundred yards of each other now—the cutter 
coming on, evidently with the intention of board- 
ing. Bessie held her breath—she was thinking 
of George Harvel. The crafts were close to- 
gether. Bessie started up, and flung her arms 
overhead, with a cry of dismay, for the revenue 
men were boarding the smugglers. ‘The air was 
filled with firing, curses, and shouts. A sudden 
thought flashed into the girl’s bewildered brain. 
She ran down to the shore, pushed off her boat, 
and jumping in, rowed to the scene of action, 
never doubting she would see George somehow, 
and bring him off the ship. The sailors were 
too busy to notice the boat glide up. so Bessie 
lay to under the lee of the schooner, watching, 
with clinched teeth, two men, struggling for life 
or death, come to the bulwarks just over the 
boat ; she could hear their panting breath, then 
the pistol-shot ; and a body was hurled over the 
side ; clutching desperately at the slippery wood, 
grasping at the last moment a loose rope, he 
swung down, almost touching the girl. 

George Harvel—every thing—was forgotten. 
Here was a wounded, perhaps dying, man flung 
into her bosom. By the first passionate impulse 
her arms closed round him, and a wild thrill and 
throb rushed through heart and brain, depriving 
her of all power; and as the nerveless hand let 
go the rope, man and girl sank into the bottom 
of the boat. Bessie’s loss of power was only 
momentary; with a rush, sense and thought 
came surging back. Struggling from under 
what she now supposed to be a dead body, she 
got on to her knees, and turning his face up, saw 
he was alive. Meantime the boat had been 
drifting; they were several yards to the west- 
ward of the ships, a distance which grew greater 
while, with both her hands forming a cup, she 
poured water over the man’s head and face, and 
tearing off her apron, made a plug to stop the 
bleeding of the gun-shot wound. 
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At first she was too busy to notice hi 
but when the bandage was tied she hokey °°: 

- ob : g: she looked . 
and saw his lips moving, though his yo; at it, 
Ds ae seed over the noise of fight a 
oa: ing waves. Her ee 
his lips before she canght the — = 

* Hide me, hide me, and let me die in " 

For a minute Bessie sat staring at the Ulee 
rocks and thinking, then a light a ~~ 
eyes: she said to herself, ‘“* We m e ssed her 
it; maybe there’s no boats about, a nr 
handsome young chap to be wondiry we a 
maun look after himself, I allow.”. ®° 

Straightening herself, she got hold of 4 
oars, and, pulling lustily, was soon past the big 
black rock that stands sentry over Mewps Bae 
Beyond this she was comparatively safe yi 
next danger being that the revenue men mi ~ 
have left a boat watching the entrance to a 
worth Cove. Keeping out to sea. ~w 
on, There was no sign of 2 boat. thongh light 
on shore warned her that the men were here, 
Now all was fair and clear; the tide was with 
her. Excitement lent extra strength to her arms 
Shooting through the Durele Archway, she ran 
the boat on to the beach just in the quiet little 
nook behind the ‘* Door,” where the projecting 
rocks make a perfect haven, dragging the boat 
up as far as she could. 

The man was moaning now, and as she couldn't 
- — ve - “ed alternative was to make him 
shift for himself. 

**Yo'll hev to land, young man. I allow it’s 
difficult ; but yo maun doit. There's a cave here 
yo can lie in till the cutter’s men and soldiers 
are out o’ the way.” 

He looked perplexed; then proposed she should 
row him back to Lulworth. 

**Do you waant to be hanged, young man? 
it “Il be easier nor hiding of you up here—a-fetch- 
ing vittles, a-nussen of yo, and puttin’ up of yo’ 
perverseness.” ‘The thud ofa big gun came boom- 
ing over the sea. Bessie drew a long breath, 
and gazed rather angrily at the man she had 
saved. 

“* Well,” she said, “‘happen yo'll land now.” 
For answer he got up, and scrambled, with many 
groans, out of the boat, dropping upon the shiu- 
gle. 

‘* You're a good lass, and if you're as pretty as 
your voice is sweet, I'll have the best of hiding 
away here.” 

** We'll see about that, my man. Yo’'re all 
tarred with the same stick. The moor a womman 
does for a man, the moor she'll hey to do. ‘The 
verst sarcy word yo says to I, my fayther he 
cooms to nus yo. So yo best keep a civil 
tongue.” 

After which piece of counsel Bessie took the 
upper hand, treating him just like a refractory 
child; and he, being really badly hurt. was tvo 
ill to assert his own opinion. Indeed, for the 
week that passed while the wound was healing 
he was more frequently delirious than sane. «nd 
passed his waking hours raving about fighting 
and dying and angels, which last Bessie, wom- 
an-like, appropriated to herself. 

The natural result of this nursing was that 
Bessie lost her heart—pity is, we kuow, near 
akin to love; and so it was. When the atlair 
of the fight and the capture of the schooner 
and cargo had partially died away, one night 
Bessie brought her patient to her father's cot- 
tage. The neighbors, of course, knew petty 
well who the lodger was; and it is difficult to 
keep a score of tongues quiet, however anxious 
the owners are to hide a secret. fo It was that 
by some means or other the revenue officer lett 
to keep a look-out at Lulworth began to get 
some inkling of the truth ; and one day, meciing 
Bessie, questioned her rather closely as to her 
friend. Bessie was too sharp to tell any thing; 
and the name he went by (** Kit Roberts ) could 
give no clew to his antecedents. | That night, 
however, the officer came across Kit himself, and 
began chafting him about Bessie. Boasting 8 
little wildly of his knowledge on domestic mat 
ters, there was a row. ‘The officer threatened 
—Kit retaliated. ‘Then some of the older - 
stepped in, and separated them before blows ha 
actually been struck. Harry Walters, however, 
came in in time to hear his daughter's name ban- 
died about ; and, it being Christmas-eve, the . 
man was not perfectly sober. So he gave the h E 
ficer a bit of his mind, and, warming with the 
subject, ended by threatening to pitch him over 
the cliff if he ever said a word against Bessie 
again. Then Kit, who had been standing : 
got the old man away, and for a few hours th 
matter was at rest. 

Next morning Bessie starte 
worth, to attend high mass. we 
9g service was cae: the girl was boning, 
when a sudden faintness,and confusion, —y™ 
by an indescribable thrill of horror an¢ po 
came over her. For a few minutes she — fal 
trying to master it; then, fearing —- on ‘el, 
iliness was upon her, she rose and left —_ “ _ 
sitting down under one of the great tre ag 
beautiful park in which the chapel sales, 
here the same impulse go en without 
her to go on, and leaving her almos 

resistance. * a ; ; 
Ped — not go —_ a9 ba _ apa 
‘*T maun goa round by the Arish tro | see 
Kit will be there, and I'll be better sage 
him.” Then, as the remembrance of ten grew 
questions came into her memo), cool she ran 
more intense, until, losing — having taken 
swiftly on, angry with herself for al] manner 
the longest way home, and picturing 
of harm and danger to ae ath leading 

On she went down the long, ref adenl’ she 
to the ruined chapel of Bindon. 


Bessie pulled 


d for East Lul- 
The first portion 
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." that was Kit, walking along pa bao 
—yes, going slowly, as if enees or wa 
Then he stood still, crouching down. 

Deaile tah on now, if possible, faster, thinking 
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he would surprise him by getting under the 
; Sure-foot- 





ock : close and still, as if turned to stone her- 
<elf, for there, within a hundred yards, wrapped 
“a night cloak and hood to keep off the keen 
east wind, stood the revenue officer, watching 
wich his glass a passing vessel. Behind him, 
creeping like a panther down’ the steep cliff, was 
Kit Roberts! 
A thousand sparks seemed flashing before Bes- 
eyes; her lips opened; she tried to scream, 
ay voice was gone; she tried to start for- 
it her knees gave way; and falling, she 
wy still, impelled by a horrible attraction to 
watch the murder; to see her lover, the man 
io in a few weeks was to be her husband, de- 
orately steal upon the officer, and with a sud- 
spring and blow, with his outstretched hands 
crike him over the cliff. She heard the murder- 
4 man’s death yell, but no more; a cold hand 
oe 3 med laid upon her heart, and sense left her. 
~ When she recovered, Kit was sitting by her, 
face white, and a terrible expression of fear 
i anger glaring out of his blood-shot eyes. 
‘‘ How did you come here ?” he asked, making 
no attempt to raise Bessie up or excuse himself. 
~ Bessie told him; his face grew wilder. Spring- 
ing up, he dragged her up too, almost crushing 
her wrists as he did so. 

‘There's only two ways to silence you, and 
hy Heaven you shall take the alternative: follow 
HIM, or go with me to the priest at Dorchester, 
and be married. You came out of chapel to 
meet me; they'll hear we're off to Dorchester, 
aud Ll be safe both from them and you.” 

* * * 
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Three days after, Bessie was a bride. The 
girl hardly ‘knew how those days had passed. 
she had been kept prisoner in a small room at 
the top of a house in some back street in Dor- 
chester. Kit had brought her something to eat 
twice or thrice a day. Sometimes he spoke a 
few kind words, sometimes only scowled, and 
staggered, half drunk, out of the room. The 
third day he brought her a gay bonnet and 
shawl, and took her to the chapel. 

All this tme Bessie had been in a sort of 
dream; but the sight of the priest, the altar, 
und the holy words she heard broke the spell. 
All her love for Kit came rushing back, intensi- 
fied to almost an agony of passion by the knowl- 
edge of his crime and his danger. ‘The old flash 
came back to her eyes, the old color to her 
cheek. Kit felt her hand clasp round his as 
they left the altar; and before they quitted the 
chapel she drew down his head to whisper, 

‘*] will save you though I die for it.” 

Meantime the body of the coast-guard had 
been found. Harry Walters’s threat was cor- 
roborated by a dozen voices, and the old man 

rried off to jail. The village was in a fer- 
ment of wonder and excitement, for simultane- 
ous with the murder was Bessie Walters’s elope- 

t with Kit Roberts. 

Ihe first news that met Bessie and her hus- 

band was that of her father’s arrest. 


- 





Who can describe the girl’s horror and misery, 
the perplexity which beset and crushed her—on 
the one hand, to see her father hung for a crime 
of which her husband was guilty ; on the other, 


to denounce the true murderer, and save her fa- 
ther by the sacrifice of her husband ? 

There was one thread of hope: the evidence 
against Harry Walters was merely circumstan- 


tial 


|. ‘Those who had heard him swear venge- 





against the officer were now ready to swear 
drunk, and that a more forgiving, peace- 
n never lived. ‘Then, again, there was 
really no evidence to prove that the man met his 
death by unfair means at all. It was quite pos- 
ible he might have slipped, and fallen over the 


} 


able m 


Once Bessie saw her father; but she dare not 
£9 to him again: his very love, and sorrow for 
the trouble and shame this accusation against 
‘im was bringing upon her and her husband, 
made her misery almost unendurable. 

As the time for the assizes drew near, rnamor 
again became open-mouthed ; and when the first 

y came on, and the list of cases for trial was 
published, it became evident that the very men 
Who had sworn to stick by the poor old man, 
and prove him innocent in spite of fifty judges, 
Would all, by the blatant evidence of their im- 
lon, and their love fer publicity, go against 
ne try their best to hang their old friend and 

eighbor, 

Harry’s trial was second on the list. Bessie, 
nearly crazy with conflicting feeling, was told 
-" ould see him then, in case of things going 
‘ly, When, of course, an interview would be 
Ma ediffcult. Afraid to refuse, lest she should 





Suspicion, Bessie went. She was alone 
ier father—hiding her face on his breast 
's arm, not daring to trust herself to look | 


‘ls face, uged and lined more by these few 

eeks than by all the hard days’ work and trials 

hity years of life. 

R ‘Don't yo fret, my darling. 

‘Hhocent as an unborn babby.” 

Rn g 7 and exceeding bitter cry burst from 
sie's lips, 


*Doan’t say that, 


Yo know I be | 


I Oh! fayther, yo're kill- 
1 must tell yo—I maun tell yo, or my 
“il break, Kit did it, fayther—” 

‘© old man sprang to his feet; he had been 
hag beside the seat she was on. 

Ne did i*, tayther; I seed him!” And, 
& the ara that, with hand clinched, hung 
*t, she told him the story of her husband’s 
‘© and her misery, ‘ 
"V i¢ had done he still stood, his hands 
sched, his head drooping. 
“uddeuly he turned, and lifting her up in his | 


I 


en she 





anched 
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arms, held her to his heart as he had done when, 
as a motherless child, she had come to him for 
comfort in her childish trials. 

** Bessie, my darling, ye ar done right in tell- 
ing me. I can die happy when I know why I 
die. No, my dear, yove not to fret; it’s yo 
I'm thinkin’ for, not Kit. God ‘ll have to think 
for him. It’s yo, darling—yo'll find it hard to 
hold your tongue ; but you must, dear. I’m your 
fayther, and God has given me a right to com- 
mand my child. My command is t’ yo goa back 
to Kit, and help the Lord to make him a better 
man. I hadn’t many years to live, Bessie. It’s 
not much whether I goa this year or five years 
later; and I allow I won't be hardly judged in 
the other world for wot I’m doing now.” 

What was the girl to do? Kit was her hus- 
band; there was still a chance for her father. 
She went out of the prison, thinking she could 
be patient ; but when daylight dawned upon her 
aching, sleepless eyes, she knew her fate was 
come. 

Kit was sitting at the table writing when she 
got out of bed. She went over to him, and put 
her arms round him; he looked up in her face. 

God knows what he saw there; perhaps the 
shadow of her doom or his. Whatever it was, 
it made him lay his head upon the table, and sob 
in the very bitterness of a man’s despairing pas- 
sion. 

Bessie did not try to comfort him. She had 
her work to do. Kit sobbed on; then, turning, 
he came over to his wife, and laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

** You are right, Bessie; only you are not to 
do it. I'll do it myself.” And he left her. 

Bessie ran after him: he was gone. Rushing 
back to her room, she began dressing; life and 
death depended upon it—ay, indeed, life and 
death; for, even as she hurried down stairs, a 
crowd came to the door—a crowd with white, 
frightened faces—bearing in their midst a body! 

Kit had shot himself. The paper he had been 
writing when Bessie gave him her last kiss was 
a full confession of his crime. 

Harry Walters was released, but never showed 
his face in Lulworth. When Bessie was able to 
move, they emigrated; and no tidings of them, 
weal or woe, have ever reached their old home. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

ImmepiaTeLy after the Chicago fire skillful men 
commenced making experiments in restoring defaced 
writing and printing on charred bonds, currency, and 
valuable papers. One of the greatest difficulties expe- 
rienced has been to separate papers which were rolled 
or folded together. Cinders are brittle, and close rolls 
of them are likely to crumble into pieces before they 
can be separated. In view of this fact, some valuable 
directions are given by a Chicago newspaper in regard 
to the arrangement of papers in safes, and the treat- 
ment of them after a fire has occurred. These direc- 
tions, in brief, are as follows: 

First, before the fire.—Have a separate compartment 
in your safe large enough to spread out the papers at 
fullsize. Pack them in tight. Keep bills in packages 
similar to those in banks, never rolling or folding them 
up. 

ar after the fire.—Let your safe alone till it cools 
off thoroughly, and then never break it open. Pry it 
open with levers, jimmies, or screws. Never open it 
on a Windy day, as many a book reduced to cinders 
has been blown away. When opened, take out the 
contents with the utmost possible care, preserving their 
position and condition as nearly as possible. Pack 
them in cotton, put them in a trunk, and transport 
them as carefully as possible to the place where they 
will be deciphered. 





The new Congressional Library building, completed 
only about a year ago, is already too small for the con- 
stantly increasing volumes which claim a place in it. 
The library now contains 235,000 volumes, and not far 
from 5000 are annually added to the number. It bas 
been suggested that the government purchase the 
squares porth and south of the eastern portion of 
the Capitol grounds, and erect a building which shall 
actommodate not only the present and prospective 
wants of the Library of Congress, but also the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the Court of Claims, 
the Departinent of Justice, and government commis- 
sions, 





A congregation of Israelites in Chicago have given 
up the Jewish Sabbath, and observe the Christian, on 
the first day of the week. 





Times change. During the year 1841 there appeared 
in the New Orleans Picayune the following advertise- 
ment, prefixed by the usual cut representing a runa- 
way slave* 

$5 Rewarp.—Run away from the subscribers, on the 
23d of November last, the negro boy Oscar Dunn, an 
apprentice to the plastering trade. He is of griffe col- 
or, between twenty and twenty-one years of age, and 
about five fect teu or eleven inches high. All persons 
are cautioned not to harbor said boy under penalty of 
the law. Witson & Partrerson, corner of St. John 
and Common streets. 


This same Oscar Dunn has been Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor of Louisiana. His death was recently announced. 





Georgia young ladies under eighteen have an in- 
centive placed before them to excel in the culinary de- 
partment. ‘The directors of the Fair Association of 
Columbia have offered a prize of seventy-five dollars to 
the under-eighteen-year-old young lady who will cook 
the best dinner on the fair grounds with the following 
bill of fare: 

Roast beef, chicken pie, corn - bread, plain biscuit, 
mashed potatoes, boiled rice, and one kind of pastry, 
to be selected by the cook. Provisions furnished by 
the directors; the young lady furnishes only an apron 
for work. 





Just now it may be of some interest to our readers 
to refresh their memories in regard to the reigning 
sovereign of Russia and his family. Alexander II., 
Emperor of Russia, born April 17, 1818, son of Em- 
peror Nicholas L. and of Princess Charlotte of Prussia ; 
succeeded his father February 18, 1855; married April 
16, 1841, to Maria, born August 8, 1824, daughter of 
Grand Duke Ludwig II. of Hesse-Darmstadt. Chil- 
dren: 1. Grand Duke Alexander, heir-apparent, born 
February 26, 1545; married November 9, 1866, to Maria 
Dagmar, daughter of King Christian IX. of Denmark ; 
son, Nicholas, born May 18,1868. 2 Grand Duke Vlad- 
imir, born April 10,1847. 8. Grand Dake Alexis, born 
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January 2,1850. 4. Grand Duchess Maria, born Octo- 
ber 5, 1858. 5. Grand Duke Sergius, born April, 1857. 
6. Grand Duke Paul, born September 21, 1860. Sister 
of the emperor, Grand Duchess Olga, born A ugust 30, 
1822, married to Prince Charles (now King) of Wir- 
temberg. 





Alexis is the favorite son of the emperor, and almost 
invariably accompanies his father in his visits to the 
different provinces of the empire. He was present at 
the memorable interview which occurred at Eme last 
summer between his grand-uncle the Emperor Wil- 
helm of Germany and the Emperor of Russia, and only 
left his father after the interview with the Emperor of 
Austria in order to join his squadron, then about to 
sail from Cronstadt for the United States. 

The first church in the burned district of Chicago 
has been erected by the enterprise and energy of Rev. 
M. M. Parkhurst, pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is located on the corner of Chicago Ave- 
nue and North Lasalle Street, and affords a very com- 
fortable place of worship, though designed only for 
temporary use. 





The color of the “ period” is “ Russian green ;” the 
most stylish trimming for toilets is “ Alexis garni- 
ture.” 





The newsboys of the Rivington-street Lodging- 
House contributed $16 in aid of the Chicago sufferers. 
The receipt of the money was acknowledged by the 
Rev. Robert Collyer in the following characteristic 
letter: 

Curcaco, November 17, 1871. 
To the Boys at the Rivington-street Lodging-House : 

My pear Ferrows,—Your great friend and mine, 
Mr. Williams, has sent me a letter from Mr. Calder, 
with one from himself and the $16 you gave to help 
Chicago through this hard pinch. ‘I write this to 
thank you for what you have done, right out of my 
heart—to tell you that I think your subscription is one 
of the grandest that was ever made for any thing, be- 
cause you must have so very little to spare; and when- 
ever you get into a tight place this winter, I want you 
to feel you have helped some poor fellow out of a 
tighter. 

Now I will tell you what I mean to do with this 
money. I mean to keep it all to itself, and when- 
ever, a8 long as it lasts, see any boy or girl I think 
needs a dollar, I will take one of yours to give them. 
I hope I shall make no mistake, and give it to the right 
sort—just to those who really need it, and not to those 
who are shamming. I should hate to be taken in; but 
if Iam, I want you all to try and remember if you have 
ever taken a fellow in; and if you have, you must con- 
sider my mistake as your punishment, and never do 
it again. And so, boys, God bless you for your kind 
hearts and the way you put your hands deep down in 
your pockets. I am always yours, 

Rosert Couryer, 
“the very same chap that was preaching beside a 
burned church in Harper's Weekly, I am.” 

This letter produced immense gratification among 
the newsboys, who asked for a second reading of it, 
that they nfight wholly comprehend it. It was pro- 
nounced “‘a bully epistle.” Most of them said they 
had seen the “chap” in Harper's Weekly. 


A severe winter is predicted. Whether it will be so 
in this section of the country remains to be seen. It 
is true that the bitter cold has already invaded Lon- 
don. Many deaths have been reported as the direct 
result of the severe weather. And from Western 
plains come reports of men and cattle frozen to death. 
But experience proves that the state of the weather in 
one part of the world is not a reliable index for an- 
other part of the world. Yet when wintry blasts begin 
to blow there will be need here, as every where, for 
the charitable to extend help to the unfed, unshelter- 
ed poor, who have little ability to prepare for emer- 
gencies. 





For a long time a law bas existed in Russia forbid- 
ding the lending of money at a higher rate of interest 
than five percent. This law had precisely the opposite 
effect to that which was intended, for as very few peo- 
ple could be found to lend money at a legal rate, a class 
of usurers sprang up who charged enormous sums to 
cover themselves against a risk of breaking the law. 





A ukase has now been issued under which the lending | 


of money is permitted without restriction as to the 
rate of interest, and it is hoped that the competition 
which this will produce will considerably lower the 
rates hitherto charged. 

We see it stated that smoking in the streets of Chi- 
cago is forbidden. This is merely a precautionary 
measure; but non-smokers, who have often been 
forced to walk behind inveterate smokers, will rejoice. 





It is stated that Edwin Booth has acted Hamlet over 
twelve hundred times. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY, 


THE BOSS'S DREAM OF THANKSGIVING. 
[WHICH DID NOT OOME TRUE.) 


Comwr, send the sparkling Champagne round— 
Glasses and bottles for four; 

And bottles and glasees ten thousandfold 
We can make on that Court-house floor. 

Away with the rule of kings and queens, 
And each kaiser’s ill-won wealth; 

But we'll always fill with a right good-will, 
And drink to our Keyser’s health. 


Fill up again, old comrades, fill ; 
The “Charter” will stand it all: 

“The mair the merrier,” don’t ye hear, 
From our classical friend O’Hall? 

Hip, hip, hurrah! let us drink away, 
And empty one flowing bowl 

To our good comrade in the furniture trade, 
Our Chair-man, Ingersoll! 


Of merry lives ours is the choicest one ; 
For there’s no good monarch alive 
Ruling his subjects at “ two per cent.” 
And pocketing twenty-five. 
Fill up, fill up, and drain one big 

Ere we fly from the banqugt, 
To every man of the Garvey clan 
Who plastered the Court-house wall. 


cup 
all, 


Again fill up your beakers, boys, 
Tve a glorious toast to give: 

“The Press”—I'm loath, but long may both 
The (B)Leader and Conscript live! 

Ah! Connolly winks, and Sweeny thinks 
Of starting a Park G czette. 

There, I'll make amends with a joke, my friends— 
We all may be Press(ed) men yet. 


Now that we've cared for our friends so well, 
Let us drink a toast or two 
To our wily foes, who turn their nose 
At Connolly, you, and you. 
Hic, hic, I’m sick—your napkin, Dick ; 
Going round is the banquet, Hall; 
I see some Seventy Shadows point 
To “the writing on the wall!” 
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Autumn Hves—Cutting wood for winter. 
No matter how prosperous their business may be, 
whalers and lard-makers always bave trying times. 
_ 
_Shakspeare would never have asked “ what's in an 
aim ?” it he had been hit on the head with a brick. 
Enraged parent: “ Did you throw the half-brick at 
random?” Weeping boy: “No; I threwit at Johnn 
Williams.” “And did you strike him on purpose?” 
“No; I struck him on the nose.” 
-_ — 


THE (RAND DUKE. 








Isn't HE A Duck? 


— 
a 





ee 
~~ s= 
=< 


HE A Dear? 





Tue Lion or THe Day 


= = 





Tue Great Russian Bear. 





= spina me ena 












[DecemBer 16, 187]. 
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YE GRAND DUCAL BALL AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—[By ovr Comic Artist. | 


DscemseR 16, 1871.] ; 
aE I ee om - 


THE WRECK. 
THE effective illustration on this page is very 
priate at this season of the year, when our 
“— * sea-coast, stretching from Nova Sco- 
o. is strewn with wrecks. ‘The sac 
and property by fires and other dis- 


” ghee is comparatively insigniticant 


FH, 


“SNOIMUAT AVIUANVHS) A xnmavucyT) —"HOANM 


All GAAVUONT 


“AA 
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When ey 
C0asts, 
gence, 


—— with that on our lakes and sea- 
This is partly owing to official negli- 
Long stretches of dangerous coast re- 
warded by light-houses, and the provis- 
rescue of shipwrecked seamen and 
adequate to the service required. 


In tl ; 
- respect we are far behind England. 


HARPER'S 


We read in a recent number of the Life- Boat 
that during the past year 1865 vessels were 
wrecked on the coast of the United Kingdom, 
involving the loss of 774 lives. Nearly half of 
this loss resulted from ten wrecks, 180 being 
drowned in the Cambria, and 200 in nine other 
vessels. ‘The number of lives saved during the 
year amounted to 4654, and of these a large pro- 


ih 
hi 


| 
P i 
" 


portion were rescued by the life-boats of the 
National Life-boat Institution. Of the total 
number of wrecks ‘795 happened when the 
wind was such that a ship could carry her top- 
gallant sails, 141 when a ship ought to be well 
ab le to hold her course, and 492 with the wind 


at and above a strong gale.” 


WEEKLY. 
The Lift Boat speaks of th 
which incompetent persons obtain command of 
vessels as one of the most frequent causes of 
} shipwrec k. With reference to the losses on the 
English coasts it says: ‘*‘ We observe that 427 
vessels were lost last year while under the com- 
mand of masters who held certificates of com- 
petency ; and that in 180 other cases the mas- 


facility witl 
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ters held certificates of service. But no less 
than 819 of the wrecked vessels were under 
the command of persons not possessing, and 
not required to possess, certificates of compe- 
tency, in addition to 165 cases where it is not 
known whether or not the masters held certifi- 
cates, and 274 where foreign masters not holding 
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| a day. 


ee 


| means of warning. 
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British certificates were employed. It is matters 
like these that call loudly for legislative interfer 
ence. 

Che average number of American vessels lost, 
in all parts of the world, is about forty-five a 
month, or more than one a day. In money, the 
average loss is $1,500,000 a month, or #50,000 
Enormous as these figures may seem, 


AlN il \ KK 


Siow AN) 


they form but a small portion of the total casual- 
ties of the world. ‘Thus, in 1866, out of a total 
loss of 11,711 vessels, 571 were American; and 
in 1867 our loss was 536 out of a total less of 
12,513. A large proportion of these losses oc- 
cur on*our own coast, owing to the insufficient 
The line of coast between 
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the light-houses is not systematically patrolled, 
as it should be, and no regular look-out to sea is 
kept ter endangered vessels. lhe light-house 
keepers, not being subject to a strict government 
s nel rillance, are fre quenily negligent of their du- 
ties, and so remiss or so incompetent are the 
inspectors that, only aye ar or two ago, the offi- 
cers oe vessels sailing along the coast were re- 
qnestes to keep a watch upon the light-house 
‘epers, and to report every instance of neglect. 
M: any rful disasters are traceable directly to 
the failure of the light-house keepers to perform 
their duty. 


Tre readers pf Harper's Weekly will find the 
most complete assortment of Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Underwear, Gloves, ete., etc.; also 
Robes de Chambre and House Coats, for Holi- 
day Presents, at Unton Apams & Co.’s, 637 
Broadway, near Bleecker St., N. Y. olan ‘om. | 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 
Mus. E. . 
ing’ all the housework for a family of four per- 
sons, made last year, with a Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, one hundred and fifty fashionable 
dresses, hemmed over 2000 yards of biased ruf- 


J. Strout, Elkader, Iowa, besides do- 


fling, and made quite a number of under-gar- 


ments. This is about her average work a year, 


in all kinds of general sewing, for seven years, 
with no repairs to her peer eres 


THERE IS NO EXC USE 


For a lady appearing in society with her face covered 
with freckles, tan, and other disfigure ments which the 
skin is liable to, while they can obtain a harmless toilet 
preparation for effectually removing ail such blemish- 
es. Ask your druggist for a bottle of Geo. W. Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth.” You will be surprised and de- 
lighted with the effect it will produce. After using a 
short time it will leave the skin soft, smooth, clear, 
and radiant in beanty. 
Depst, 5 Gold St., ‘N. ¥.—(Com.] 


Tue Srem-Wixpine E. Howarp & Co. 
Warcues can not be excelled by any made in 
the world. Not only do they require no key 
for winding, but the hands are also set by the 
stem. Examine them before buying. Office, 
15 Maiden’ Lane, N. Y.—[Com.] 





Pyve’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
James Pyxie, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com. ] 


Grocers. 


DU CHAILLU’S LECTURES. 


M. Dv Cuariiu’s services as a lecturer may be ob- 
tamed by add ing the Awentoin Literary Bureau 
of New York, Boston, and ¢ hicago.—[Com.] 






Hatt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is a 
preparation of great merit, and is rapidly dis- 
placing all others for the hair.—[Com. ] 


Tur Your's Companion. —A sort of Caamwnrn’s 
Jovenat for the young—a paper to elevate as well as 
picase.—( Com.) 


Mornrrs asp Nreses.—Burnett’s Kalliston is admir- 
able for the sensitive skin of infants.—[{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, 


Black Heads, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use Perrys Cou: pove AND Piurce Remepy. Prepared 
only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., 
New York. Sold by all Druggists, 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


PROMPTLY USING 


WINGHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 


PHOSPHORUS, 
Which is a most yt constituent of the hnman 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones. Ir 1s raze UNDUE WASTE ox 
DEFICIENCY or TH18 LiFk-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING KLEMENT WuH10H 18 THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in re ‘storing to the 
Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS, 


WINCELESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


# the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
aud it isan absolnte cure forthe Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. W — HESTER & CO., Curmists, 
86 Joux Street, New Yorx, and sold by all Draggiste. 
Price $1 oan $2 per Bottle, 


TO TRAPPERS.—DEER WANTED. 


_ Fifty (50) common red or black- tailed deer for breed- 
x f purposes, delivered to raittord in good condition. 


lross of agro ii RL DOMING GROVE PARK, 


} Fulton Street w ¥ 


$10 from 503 


SAMPLES sent (postage paid) for F 
~ tale asily for Ten Dolla og I Le Wer cents that het 


re money ” 


GENTS Wantec, ‘Ag meke rr 
ise. Particulars free 


i ’ 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine ar 





HARPER'S 


FACES ON THE WALL. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of *‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin, 

Wooing,” &e. 

NCE there was a very good little girl, who, 

by reason of her goodness, knew where to 
find strawberries in the winter, In the same 
way, less perfect people, blessed by the gener- 
ous fairies of memory and imagination, may sit, 
as I do now, in the midst of falling leaves and 
whistling winds, and call back the green grasses 
and the summer sun. I see yonder in the glen 
the darling of our house, the gold gleam in her 
brown hair, a chain of daisies in her hand, and 
in her eyes the roguish meditation of a kitten, 
weary for an instant only of its play, and think- 
ing slyly on another spring. Thrown back upon 
the velvet grass, she is not resting, only paus- 
ing: from her bright glances to the tips of her 
tiny fingers. she is wide awake. 

But now the merry play is over, and our pet 
nestles yonder on the sofa-cushion, tired at last 
in earnest. Slowly the lids fall, and the linger- 
ing smile dies out; but the flush in cheek and 
lip remains, like the glow after sunset. The 
gathered buttercups and daises are loosely held 
by the fair little hand; no shadows, even of 
dream -land, disturb the sweet brow’s perfect 
peace. She is fast asleep. 

In other words, two chromos hang upon the 
wall, bewitching child heads, in which every 
mother sees some thing of her own dear ones, 
never grown old, and never lost to her, however 
time or death may have dealt with them. 

Nothing pleases more at first sight or gives 
pleasure longer than poetic al pictures of chil- 
dren. ‘The little child’? whom Jesus sets in 
the midst of every family is a joy that grows not 
old and fades not. 

“ Age can not wither—custom can not stale 
Its infinite variety.” 

For this reason a happy picture of a child 
brings an enjoyment more lasting than any 
other, because it is a subject of which no one 
ever tires. 

But these pictures, besides their constant 
charm for grown folks, are such as children can 
understand and love. Our little ** Wide Awake” 
and ‘** Fast Asleep”? would give many a pleasant 
hour of companionable amusement and inter- 
course to the little people akin to them in age. 
The pictures that children’s eyes rest on, as the Vv 
are dropping off to sleep or as they awake in 
the morning, seem to them like living friends. 
All sorts of childish dreams and fancies make of 
the pictured face a real companion. Not only 
in the parlor or the sitting-room would they be 
an attractive and fitting embellishment, but they 
are a charming pair for the adornment of a nur- 
sery. 

Undoubtedly these two pictures are portraits. 
There is a realistic faithfulness and truth about 
them that forbids the idea of their being fancy 
heads. They will remind many parents of little 
ones, either here or in heaven. Dickens says 
somewhere of his portraiture of little Nell that 
he has had letters from the farthest regions of 
the earth speaking of children who resembled 
her—so dear, and so early taken! He who paints 
one child well, paints thousands, and speaks 
to the tenderest feelings of innumerable hearts. 

Of course there is a pleasure in possessing an 
original painting; but when the question lies 
between an original at five hundred dollars, and 
a chromo which can scarcely be distinguished 
from it at ten dollars—particularly when one 
has not the five hundred to spare—the choice is 
not very difficult. As to these two exquisite 
chromos, only a critical examination can distin- 
guish between the copies and the originals which 
sold for many hundreds—which is certainly more 
than can be said of the best copies of most pic- 
tures painted by hand. 

Blessings upon chromo-lithography, by which 
the successful painting of a master can be repro- 
duced indefinitely, and can enter thousands of 
homes with its educating, quickening, reforming 
influences ! 

It is not alone into the dwellings of the great 
and wealthy that we follow this pretty pair with 
anticipations of delight. We see them in the 
cottages of the poor, in the log éabin of the 
back woodsman, brightening the toil of the hard- 
working wife and mother, and receiving the al- 
most adoring wonder of children who have never 
seen pictures before. 

God bless the darlings—send the little com- 
forters fast and far! 

The charming pair of oil chromos, “ Wide 
Awake”? and “Fast Asleep,’ of whose real 
beauty and attractiveness Mrs. Stowe’s graceful 
sketch can give but an imperfect idea—so pleas- 
ing are they to all who love art or children— 
have always sold in the picture stores for $10, 
and the original publisher has never been able to 
supply the great demand for them even at that 
price. And yet, although thousands of them 
have been sold in America at that high price, 
they are now within the reach of all, for they are 

GIVEN AWAY 
to every subscriber to The Christian Union, an 
unsectarian, literary, religious, and domestic 
weekly newspaper, edited by Henry Warp 
BEECHER. 

As to the Christian Union, the great success of 
that paper has been a marvel in the history of 
journalism, and the scholarly and critical New 
York Nation calls it “not only the ablest and 
best, but also the most popular of American re- 
ligious periodicals.”’ 

This paper is now a large quarto of sixteen 
pages, cut and stitched. After the first of Janu- 
ary it will be printed on a still larger sheet, fold- 
ed in twenty-four pages, somewhat smaller than 
the present ones, also cul and stitched—a de- 
cide d advantage possessed by no Other religious 
weekly published. It contains contributions 
from eminent writers of all denominations, and 
has matter of interest for every member of the 
household, young and old. For the year 1872 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STowE will write exclu-. 


sively for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the ex- 


ception of one short story already engaged for | 
| dress on receipt of six cents, by 


another periodical). 
The terms of subscription to this paper are, 
Tor one year, ONLY $300. This will entitle the 


t Pubiisher:. Pe ‘tat, Maine. | Subscriber tu the paper and to the above pair | 


” 6 Minister's | 





WEERLY. 


of beautiful Oil Chromos. THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, including | ithe Illustrated Holiday Num- 
ber (double size, 32 pp.), will be sent FREE until 
Jan. Ist, 1872 , to all who now subscribe for the 
year 1872. 

SPECIMEN coptes of the paper will be mailed 
FREE of postage to any address on receipt of six 
cents by J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park 
Place, New York. For full particulars, see ad- 
vertisement below. 

—_— = 


WHY? 


What is the reason that the Relig- 
ious Weekly started two years ago, 
namely, 


The Christian Union, 


should have so suddenly achieved a 
success that makes all newspaper men 
wonder ? 


Reasons Why! 
Is HENRY WARD BEECHER 


§ is its Editor. His vigorous pen in Mditorials 
and Star Papers, and Mr. Ellinwood’s famed verbatim 
reports of his helpful Lecture-Room Talks in Plymouth 
Church, are an attraction to thousands of readers, who 
always want to know what he thinks on religious 
themes and the topics of the times. He is assisted by 
an able editorial staf. 


2d Iv 13 Unsrcrartan in Relig- 


& ion, Independent in Political Discussion, and 
devoted to Morals, Reform, Home and Foreign News— 
both of Church matters and the world at large—Liter- 
ature, Science, Art, Music, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, 
&c., &c., with contributions from eminent writers of 
all denominations, 


3 Tr nas Sometnine ror Evy- 


8 rry Member or tue Hovsrnoip — father, 
mother, boys and girls, young men and young women, 
all find something of interest. Admirable contributed 
and editorial articles discussing all the great topics of 
the day; fresh information on unhackneyed subjects; 
much matter of a high and pure religious tone; a Do- 
mestic Department, choice Poems, Household Stories, 
and Chat for the Little Ones; one of its chief attrac- 
tions being Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s fascinating Tales. 


4 It admits no Medical or 
§ other possibly objectionable advertise- 

ments, nor any thing to offend the purest or most fas- 

tidious, and is therefore a favorite family paper. 


Ht Its Form is so Convenient 

§ for reading, binding, and preservation as 
to be a great special merit in its favor, apart from its 
superior literary attractions. 


bt A Supers WORK OF ART 


1s Grven Away To Every Svupsoriper, 
AND THE Sussoriretion Price 18 


Only Three Dollars per Year. 


Given Away for 1872! 


TWO CHARMING AND POPULAR 
WORKS OF ART, 

*“ Wide Awake & Fast Asleep,” 
Two Exquisite French Oil Chromos, 
the subjects of which are Liie Size, 
and can not fail to please all 
who love art or children, 


Are GIVEN AWAY to every subscriber for 
1872, whether it be a New Subscription or a Renewal! 
The subjects are life size. The pair, by a fortunate 
arrangement which one of the partners of this house 
was able to make in Paris during the late siege with the 
proprietors of the pictures, are furnished at a rate en- 
tirely exceptional, so that, althouth thousands of 
them have been sold in America at $10, and still are 
and will be sold at that price by the picture trade gen- 
erally, they can be given to subscribers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Including the 
ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
(Double Size, 32 pp.), will be sent 


FREE until Jan. 1,, 


1872, toall who Now subscribe for the year 1872. 
The Terms of Subscription 


are as follows: 
For One Year, only $3 00. 


This will entitle the subscriber to the paper 
and to the above pair of beautiful Oil Chromos, deliv- 
erable at the publication office. If the subscriber will 
add ten cents ($3 10) for expenses of wrapping, mailing, 
&c., the Chromos will be sent free, by mail; and if the 
subscriber prefers to send still 25 cents more [or $3 35 
altogether], the copies so mailed will be strongly 
mounted on card-board, sized and varnished, all ready 
for framing. This is the method we recommend as the 
most satisfactory, and the one which nearly all our sub- 
acribers order. 





Send money by postal orders, drafts, or regis- 
tered letters divect to the Publishers, and you 
will receive your papers immediately and regu- 
larly. The Chromos will be mailed as rapidly 
as possible to subscribers in the order of their 
names on the subscription list. 


GS" FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. gy 





Specimen Cortes of the Christian Union 
will be mailed free of postage to any ad- 


J.B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
NS Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Gy. ON Cures Pulmonic Affc- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


Oures Kidney Complaints, 


“For Reatth 9 comes sparkling in t ams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing eaten 
There ’s ‘ven in our Northern % Winds; 
pines are trees of healing.” 
JOEN G. Wuirttrrr, 
Prepared at the New aE Botanic Depot, 
87 Court Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M_D., Proprietor, 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH Toys. 
Our Holiday Exhibition 
Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 


will surpass any thing of the like ever exlilited in 
this country. 









SPECIALTIES 
Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 








THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


‘The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct on Pia. 
It overcomes objections constantly made by th 
using other pins. Unlike them, the wire is formed int 
a long and short spiral coil. The Pin is pointed at (ue 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will alow 
to easily penetrate one or more thicknesses of 
When couttned the sharp point is perfectly inc! 
and secure, and can not become loosened exc y 
hand manipulation. They give perfect se sotisfs tion. 
Liberal wy caren offered to the Trade. Local ond 
Traveling Agents wanted every where. One )' 
Pins packed in a neat little box and sent postp. ¢ 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

Address 1T. B. DOOLITTLE & ¢ a 

599 Broadw ay, New Yo 


FOR the PARL on. _ 
for a price-list. HA 
CONTERING REPOSITORY, 
York. 
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743 Broadway, New 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most 
tounding card tricks can be done wit! out pr <5 ts 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Har! 


yz, 





-kefield Earth Close 








HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
COLOR BOXES 








AND SETS OF 
‘ mts 
Mathematical Instruments 
in largest variety at x Y. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER’S, 116 Fulton © * ” 
*Waltham Boys’ Waltham Boze’ Waihs 
Wate atehes. bunmry? 
HOW 48D @ CO. HOW ARDS CO. "s , Baw 
865 B'dway, 865 B'dway, New York 
New York. New Yerk. Boye’W alths 
Boye’ Waltham Boys’ Waltham Watebes 
Watches, Watehes, How ARD é Ct 
HOWARD 4‘ O. HOWARD 4 CO- 865 B'dwas 
885 B'dway, 865 B'dway, New York 
New York. New York. Sena for 
Send for a Send for ® ‘Price List 
Price List. Price List. 
gars S ee = RR — nd 





= 
Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Holdsy, 
Nickel Plate, 50c.; Hard Rubber, $1 &” 09 ‘Send 
Writes one to ten hours. Use any 5 Nasa ye . 
stamp for circular. G, Hawiss, 
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GOOD 
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Elegant HOLIDAY Presents. 
S —— 
NOVELLO’S 

ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS, 
ini ; One Dollar; OF, splendidly bound in scarlet cloth, 
Price” gilt edges, TWO Dollars, Now ready: 
4 Trovatore, 
Oberon, 
Il Barbicre, 
Nozze di Figaro, 
Lucia Rigoletto, 
Lucrezia, Somnambula, 

: To be continued monthly. 


—“GHRISTMAS CAROLS, NEW AND OLD. 
sy the Rev. H. R. Bramley, M.A., and John 


Fidelio, 

Fra Diavolo, 
Don Giovanni, 
Norma, 









Filited ‘I.A., Mua. D. Splendidly illustrated by the 
Br ers Dalziel, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
as «, Four Dollars. 


SACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 
to music by A. Randegger, and illustrated by the 


oe Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 


thers Dalziel. 

edges, $2 50. aa 
NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. 

to music by J. W. Elliott, with 65 beautiful illus- 

ys engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Splendidly 

in cloth, gilt edges, Four Dollars. 









be nd 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP OCTAVO EDITION OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


aper covers, OF handsomely bound, gilt edges. 






Inf 

Paper. Cloth 

Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte....... $150 $250 
This Edition contains the 7th and 8th Books.) 

Beethoven's Thirty-eight Sonatas........ 2 00 300 
[eothoven's 34 Miscellaneous Pieces ..... 75 1 50 
Schubert's Ten Somatas.....-.+-eee+.eees 150 250 
S vert’s Dances, complete........--+.. 75 
s rt's PIECES cccccccccceccccocccccces 15 150 
Mozart's Eighteen Sonatas...... .. -- 1580 250 
Weber's Complete Piano-forte Works.... 1 75 3.00 
&-homan’s Album, containing 43 Pieces.. 1 00 200 
Schaman's Forest Scenes .......---+-+++ 75 


NOVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


ORATORIOS. 
All the popular works of the great Masters, 50c., T5c., 
: and $1 each. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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<IN'S PAT. SPONge 
Che & PEN RACK 








8 
£ 
a 
£ 
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Protects the Pens. 
Keeps them clean and 
Sroner Curr, ready for immediate 
anp Pen Rack. use. The Sponge re- 
By revolving glass| mains wet three times ¢ 

jir chamber A the} as long as in ordinary 

Inks and Mucilage are | Sponge Cups. 

forced up any desired — e 

height into, or drawn down out of, their dips in 
cond of time. The maucilage can be instant- 
«ked at any point on the brush, independent = 

the Inks. Every time the Inks are raised in 
their dips the water in the Sponge Cup rises an 





Three kinds of Ink, | 
Lagk STAND, 









lifetime. 7H 
Other styles on the same principle, < 
which is undoubtedly the best in the world. 
ROGERS’ 
Groups of 
TVA TEE 
STATUARY. 
Any of these groups 
will be delivered, free 
of expense, at any rail- 
road station in the 
United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price. In- 
close stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
price-list to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





- nN] - gt are 
Health, Economy, Good Living, 
Just published, a revised edition of Mrs. Connextvs’ 

vook Book Nb Youne Housekeersr’s Feienp. En- 
Teed in all its departments, and very handsomely 
ts pric e $1 50. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
aiition l receipts between every two leaves of the 

#2 25. A Complete Household Guide, and the 

rd book for all culinary and household duties. 
Lie aved edition is especially commended to the 

ouny honsekeepers, to whom no more ac- 
present could be made. For sale by all book- 

ssuers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
uPsoN, BigeLow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 


‘ht 


AS 00 th s. 





; Site LS 
Shien =— TRADE-MARK. 
TAT Preminm awarded by American Inst. Fair, 1871. 
( a, TtON.— Purchasers of Prince's 
wp tallie Paint are requested to buy in orig- 
t <iges, and see that each package has on trade- 
hame on the side, as Mineral and other worth- 









a na is are thrust upon the public on the merit and 
tale be wee Rame of Prince's Merauiio Pat. For 
Mann?” ‘ade generally, and PRINCE & BASS, 
_ “tacturers, 96 Cedar St., N. Y. 


INDIA & JAPANESE 


GOODS opel 
Ob «5ST VARIETY EVER IMPORTED. 
S14 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
— ail ne A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
Boys ! BOYS! 
WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 
ets to 66 easily, as a premium for 10 subscrib- 
Chee? ee The Children’s Hour.” Our Tool 
with fittes lock and lifting handles, and is furnished 
ity, oF een different tools. of good size ar d heat quale 
me po of “Children’s Flour,” $1 2% a 
Pr miue Te for specimen of ** Hour? and 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















THE PEOPLE'S 
‘MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
Edward E. Hale. 


$4 00 PER YEAR. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS. — George Mac- | 


donald 8 new story, “THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER,” 

a serial begun in Oct. number. : 
A new serial, entitled “SIX OF ONE BY HALF A 

DOZEN OF THE OTHER,” written jointly by Mrs. 





Stowe, Mr. Loring, Miss Hale, Mr. Perkins, Mrs. Whit- 


ney, and Mr. Hale, began in Dec. number. 


GREAT OFFERS,—Al! new subscribers will 


receive the last three numbers of 1871, and “THE 
CHRISTMAS LOCKET,” a Holiday Gift-Book, rzrx. 

Send stamp for Specimen pages, givin 
Club Rates, &c., to GEORGE A. CooL. 
IDGE, Business Agent, care of 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
143 Washington Street, Boston, 
Subscribers in New York supplied by 
A. BRENTANO, 33 Union Square. 
MAKE YOUR | 
CHILDREN HAPPY 
by buying the 


LOZO 
PENDULUM 
BOARD. 


Tt is the best Game- 
Board in the country. 
Contains the following 
games > Ring-Toss, Ten- 
Pins, Pockets, and Bag- 
atelle. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 

: : 100 William St., 
= = New York. 


RANDAL H. FOOTE. 
Gold, Stock, and Bonds Bought and 
Sold on Commission, 


57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Member of the Gold Board and N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
t#™” SEND FOR CIRCULAR gg 
SHOWING HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY, 


ch ral TYE EYOPATQ Dissolving - View 
M AGIC LA N | TRNS, Apparatus, Ste- 
reopticons, for Public Exhibitions and Parlor Entertain- 
ments, from $5 to $500. Priced Catalogue, with list of 
several thousand elegantly colored views, illustrating 
Art, Science, Religion, Travels, &c., sent free to any 
address. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 

FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 

HUNGARIAN ASH; 

Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
ND PLANK. 
¢@™~ Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. READ & CO.,N. Y. 

Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Sts. 


SHADOW PORTRAITS 
] 
LIFE SIZE. 

A new and amusing winter's even- 
ing entertainment forold and young. 
A child can take the portraits. The 
Album, size 14x 20, with material 
for Thirty Portraits, and full direc- 
tions, will be sent, postage free, on 
receipt of $2.00. Address 

ENDICOTT & CO., 
57 Beekman St., New York. 








URNING OF CHICAGO,—A superb, high- 
ly colored engraving, suitable for framing, 13 by 18 
inches. This elegant picture shows the city by night, 


all the shipping, buildings, &c., and one-half af it in | 


flames. It 18 finely colored, and peddlers sell hun- 
dreds daily. Price only 15 cents; 10 for $1; 50 for $4 50. 
Sent prepaid to any address, by 

H. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 


press, styled The Young America, warranted | 
the best cheap printing. pe as in the world for the am- | 


ateur and the general job printer. Address, for circu- 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province St., Boston. 


Bprt Ap oro 
LVER 
Removes tarnish quickly, without injury to the goods. So! 


ld b 
Jewelers, Druggiat«, Grocers, Furnishing Stores &c. 8. M. MILLE 
Sole Proprietor, 65 Liberty Street, N.Y. Send stamp for sample. 




























y “ope __ HORACE WATERS, 

A Great Offer * 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mry.oproxs, and 
Oneans, of six first-clase makers, including Waters’, 
it EXTREMELY 
vont, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
HE LITTLE FLIRT.—The meaning of all 
Handkerchief, Fan, Glove, and Parasol Flirtation 
Signals. Anelegant hound volume. By mail, 25 cents. 
FISHER & DENNISON, 98 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


TENTS Solicited by MUNN & CO., 





Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
. can, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years? Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 











Ww. L. HAYDEN, rescuer oF 
GUITAR, 
Agent for 

Titton'’s Patent Gurrans, 


The best fn use. Dealer in Gultars, Plates, 
Music and Stings. New Guitar Music every 
j fl. vor, 120 Tremont st., Bostoa, 





ov Poatalarnee © v 
FAURLS! CURLS !—One application of my Hair 
Curler will curl the straightest hair into beautifal 
curle, and last six monthe in every oe, or money re- 
funded. Sent by mail, postage paid, for 50 cents a 
Pp JAGGERS & CO., Box 2743, St. Louis, Mo. 





| 


| 





LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS | 
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A new and original design of billiard-table, combin- 
ing beauty, strength, and durability. Received the first 
premium at the American Institute Fair, 1871, over all 


others, including the bevel table. Aside from having 
on hand a large number of this new style ready for 
delivery, we have a very large assortment of all designs 
and sizes, varying in price from $100 upward. We 
offer extra inducements during the holiday trade. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER, 
Corner Canal and Centre Streets, New York. 
a EEE 
$500 Challenge (toward expense of a public 
test) that the Ligntning Saws excel in speed, ease, and 
simplicity all others. E. M. BOYNTON, 
No. 80 Beekman St., N. Y., Proprietor and M’f’r. 


PORTABILITY combined with 
Rest power in FIELD, MARINE 
‘OURISTS’, OPERA, and genera 
out-door day and night double per- 
—- glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
a = greatest transparent power, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distress- 
ing result of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free 
on receipt of 8-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 





T= BEST, handsomest, and cheapest 
_Magazine in the world is the “OLD 
CURIOSITY SHOP.” So says the press, so say 
the people. The first volume will contain nearly 600 
pages, of the highest literary excellence. Printed on 
fine paper; clear, new type. Only $1a year. Specimen 
number, 10 cents. Great inducements to canvaseers. 
Address HARLOW E. WOODWARD, Boston, Mass. 


ae 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHIN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


1 ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor ex- 
plode. Are ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
ed to all household uses; also to stores, 
factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 








GLYCERINE CAKE. 
Rawoure'’s Tortet Giyceris Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and yt oy 2 Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawoure, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


MARCY’S SCIUPTICON 
Is a greatly improved form of 
MAGIC LANTERN, combined with 
a Safe and Powerful LAMP. For 
Home, Sunday-school, and Lecture- 
room, itis unrivalled. For circulars, 
> address i. J. MARCY, 
1340 Chestnut 5t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| [HE SCIOPTICON MANUAL. 
| Including Optics, Experiments, Slide-making, &c. 
bei 


it by tail On receipt or ® cents 


7 wT 4 : yO for Scientific Investigations 
M ICROSC OPES or the Entertainment of the 
Family Circle. Tlustrated Price-List sent free to any 
address, McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassan St., N.Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 

Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lists. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 









Cr 


OPTICS. 


PULULUSTS: 


R. N. TOOKER, M.D., 117 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


A TWO-STORY BRICK HOUSE WORTH $1500 
FOR ONE DOLLAR, 

At the GRAND ARMY FAIR, Institute Hall, Wil- 

mington, Del., Friday Evening, Dec. 22d, 1871. 





Full Instructions for Home Treatment. 


Send for Circulars. FRANK NOLEN, 
Custom-House, Wilmington, Del., 
Chairman Committee on Fair, G. A. 





HYPERION HAIR CURLERS, 


(Patented July, 867. 
THREE SIZES—NOS. 1, 2, & 3. 

No.1 has ten, No.2 cight, and No. 3 six Curlers in each 
Box. Box No. 1, Smallest size, 25 cents; 3 Boxes, one 
box of each size, 75 cents, mailed free on wry of price. 

McMILLAN & CO., No. 68 North Front St., Phila. 
] RTIFIGIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 

676 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 
and U. 8. Gow’t Manf'r of First Prewium 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphiet, free 


IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
enw Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 














| 10 A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples free 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition 
to the Business Office, 

The most efficient instruc- 
tor in Schools, 

The most fascinating and 
instructive amusement In the 
Family, and unsurpassed 
forGeneral Job Print- 
ing. 

Send for IHustrated Pam- 
phiet to 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; W. Y. Epwanve, 548 
Broadway, New York; Kriiey, Hower, & Lrowia, 917 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kriroge & Loomis, 
45 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, Agents. 











For Sale by Upholsterers. 


ADE ROLLERS. 
AT.OCT. (9e.F ; 


‘OpUll, Oy) 04 4u0g 
SNYIL GNV STICOn | 





Cor. Broome 
Street, 
N.Y. City. 


4186 
Broadway, 


No Cords or Balances Used, 


| 





FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
THOUSANDS of families have certified that the 
Werkty To.rpo Biape contains more 


Interesting and Instructive 


reading-matter for the family circle than any other 
paper published. It has the largest circulation of any 
paper west of New York City. Send for a specimen 
copy. Only $2a year. Clubs of ten, $1 50each. Three 
months for 50 cents. Address 

MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., T. ledo, Ohio, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN EUROPE 


It contains over 150 fine engravings of Battle Scenes 
and Incidents in the War, and is the only FULL, AU- 
THENTIC, and OFFICIAL history of that great con- 
flict. Agents are meeting with unprecedented success, 
selling from 20 to 40 copies per day; and it is pub- 
lished in both English and German. 

C A UT | Oo N Inferior histories are being cir- 

* culated. See that the book you 
buy contains 150 fine engravings and 800 pages. 
Send for Circulars, and see our terma and a full de- 
scription of the work. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDPwmpra Try —We want 
AGENTS WAN TE Devo ‘ten 
and Women to sell Christmas Books. Now is the time 
to commence. We have three that are the best in 
agents’ hands. One of our agents made a commission 
of $78 75 in two days last week. One made $140 in a 
week and one day, ending Oct.9. Every body wants 
one or more of them. Address W. J. HOLLAND & 
CO., Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Tl. 


$12 to $24 A DAY. 


Agents wanted in every County in the United States to 
sell a newly patented article of great utility and abso- 
lutely we Fe in every household. For further partica- 
lars, address Tar Cuamrion M'r'e Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARTIES who can supply Agents with Goods to 
Canvases with, send terms to Amos Ler, St. Louis, Mo, 


» = 
$l 
1 AGENTS WANTED, on Salary or Commis- 

: sion. J. WORTH & CO., Carlinville, UL. 


fb 30 PER WEEK. - Agents wanted in. every 
Se town. Address C. W. Dennis, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Week to Agents, male orfemale. Busi- 
ness honorable. I. L. Garsrpr, Paterson, N. J. 


Address A, E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 

nr € A MONTH -— “orse and outfit furnished. 
$37 Address NOViLTY CO., Saco, Me. 

A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 


tw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
per’s Macazine, Hagren’s Werkvy, or Darren's Ba- 
zan, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
Jor Four Dollars. 


Haxrer’s Macaztne, One Year...... #4 00 
Harren’s Werxty, One Year...... 40 
Harrer's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weekry, and Hanrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 
An Fatra Copy of either the Magazine, WeeKry, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, ithout extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each vear. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is teeny it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the enrrent Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Termes ror Apvertistne tn Harper's Prriontoars, 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$260; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 


| Outside Page, $2 50 per Line— each insertion, 


sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines, It | 


makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 
riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
DERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


| 


Harper's Bazar.—#1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Bit ity 
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THE RIVALS. 


*Let’s spe WHO CAN Lay it on THICKEST.” 


th GUNTHER SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 
AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
y Y . ‘ ye 
Sceal-Skin Fur, 
In Every Style and Pattern for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 


BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


OOLEY 
D! YEAST, S 





“POWDER 
TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 


STEREOPTICONS. 


An unrivaled selection of SLIDES on all subjects. 
Priced and Tllustrs ited Catalogues sent to any address 
on receipt of 10 cents. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

535 Broadwa , 924 Chestnut St. 

New York, Philadelphia. 





Ladies having birds use the Excel- 
sior Water and Vermin P roof 
CAGE MAT 
Great convenience in keeping the 
Cageclean. Recommended by thou- 
sands that are using them. Sent to 








any address ( prepaid), 2 Pkgs. (12 Mats 
each) 50c., 5 Pkgs. $1. Last 5 months. 
Send forc! ircular. Agents wanted ev- 
ery where. Sournok & Co., 90 Ann 


Sr. N.Y. - Splendid for Fairs or Holiday Prese’ ents, 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


_ WM. E. nae & SONS, 


zs 1 for Price-Li Baltimore, Md. 


CLE y ELAND( fan Me alumi Norte 
hio. Send for Sample Cop- 
HERALD, / : risWeekly.$5: Weekly,§1 25 
if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 
’ 
DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress= 
ing. Sold every where. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


7 
R Reli ve *s the most vidfent paroxysms in five minutes, 
eflects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. Address 











&, C. UPHAM, 106 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





i ARPER'S JW EEKLY. 
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gighs MN. | 
Robes de | Chambre 


So — 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


BE. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


SHIRTS. 





J, W. Jonnst ton, 


tTRAND STREET, N 


Also, Hosiery and baw dy Furnishing Goods. Six su 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wameutta XX 
muslin, for SiS and upward, according to the linen. 
we Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
t#~ Six good ‘ Harris * $9. 
itlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit Teill be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements init inches ¢ Size of Collar worn ; measure from 
centre of Shoulder arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
State number 





ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. 
of Plaits; if for Stu ne or Buttons: awe of Cuff. 
t The Trade supplied irts to Order. 
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Is more free from wy easant taste or smell than any 

other Cod-Liver Oil; is more readily —— and 

more easily digested; can be taken by persons who 

can not retain other oil on their pon Ag is recom- 

Ls mended by many eminent medical men in Europe and 
America. Sold by Druggists. 


Heeams PRESENTS. ers are Field, | a 
Marine Glasses, Telesco) oe 
Wholesale and Retail, at ROBERT 1 MERE L& 

SONS’, 141 Water Street, New York. 











THE 
(ORIGINAL ) 


- Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 
SAM'L E. ELMORE, President. JOHN 8, RICE, Vice-President. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


3} The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 

and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


¢@~ A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


CHARLES W. 





R RO Whether r you 1 wish 
AILR AD™" to o buy or sell, 
BONDS #2 


Wall St., N. ¥. 


The Best Prize for Reading is 


Humorous Readings, 











INSURE 













if): i [| AGAINST 
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MY TALISMAN. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


+ took my hand in your two dear hands— 
1! but the n'ght was a perfect night, 
t of enchanted festival 
Of music and flowers and light !— 
You took my hand, and I was content, 
But | did not know what your petting meant 





Till 1 saw the ring on my finger. 


ret was out when I saw my hand— 
ever miaded the night at all— 





It was only a fittle ring, you know, 
But precious it seemed, for all: 
S» precious I've kissed it a thousand times. 
And thonght it deserved a thousand rhymes, 
Anu so does your love for me, Love! 
And my hand? Why, it seemed such a different hand ; 
It didn't look like my hand at all; 
My eyes kept secking it all the time— 
So cunning and white and small! 


"Twas all the work of that wonderful ring— 
"Twas a priceless and talismanic thing. 
Did I thank you with eyes or with lips, Love? 


Not then, you know, for we sat in the glare— 
Oh! but the night was a perfect night !— 


But I sat still in a trastful calm, 
Wrapped in a deep delight, 

Nestling warm and close at your side, 

Looking ap at you with a pleased pride, 


And my heart was as blithe as a joy-bell. 


I Jooked up at you and down at my ring, 
Aud I blessed the night in my thankful heart— 
You were 60 noble and good and grand, 
And we were no more apart! 
Ah! how happy you made me, Love! 
As happy as any brooding dove: 
I could doubt you no more forever! 


Many a night I've gone to sleep 
g the hand that wears your ring; 
For ‘tis éver to me a new delight— 

A sacred and lovely thing! 
*Tis long since I looked upon your face; 
1uanger and faint for its tender grace: 
The smile wastes off from my own, Love! 





“Even this too shall pass away!” 
Vas graven once on a monarch’s ring; 

But mine shall outwear my life, 1 know, 
By my sick heart’s fluttering. 

But all the while that it slimmer grows, 

And my cheek gets whiter, that once was rose, 
You grow dearer to me, Love! 





Love shall endure, though the ring may wear; 
I wait while the days and the years go by; 
Days and yea re the same to me— 
I am yours until I die! 















So I never look into your eyes again— 
If and Patience and Pain are vain— 
They shall bury my ring with me, Love! 


THE TRAVELING PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Years ago, before the days of the daguerreo- 
type and photography, two classes of artists used 
to appear oceasivnaily in retired villages—the 
oil-portrait painter and the silhouette or shadow- 
portrait cutter, ‘The former was always the 
» popular of the two. His pictures were 
bigger and more striking, and when hung up in 
the parlor—an apartment sacred to visitors, and 
opeved only on grand occasions—made an im- 
‘Yhe silhouettes were merely the 
outlines of the head and shoulders cut in profile 
ont of blackened paper, aud, being diminutive, 
the likeness, however perfect, was not so easi- 
ly recognizable. Now and then, in old-fashion- 
ed country parlors, we see specimens of these 
shadow portraits hanging over the fire-place 
which have held their own against the faded 
glories of the more ambitious life-size pictures in 
oil, in fly-specked gilt frames, which are sup- 
posed to adorn the walls, 

The art of photography has, in great measure, 
superseded the rude attempts of these itinerant 
artists with something infinitely better than any 
thing that can be done by any but the most skill- 
ful masters. ‘The sun is a most faithful artist. 
All he requires in his human assistant is a little 
skill in posturing, a lite deftness in manipula- 
tion, and he will do all the rest with a beauty 
aud fidelity beyond the reach of the most patient 
handiwork of man, Photography is undoubted- 
ly one of the most potent instruments of popular 
education in the world, It brings the most dis- 
tant countries to our very door. We sit round 
the table at evening, and, with the aid of the stere- 
oscope and the pictures which the sun has drawn 
for us, visit the Pyramids of Egypt, look into the 
of the Sphinx, explore the Alpine 
heights and valleys, grope our way through the 
Mammoth Cave, or walk the splendid streets of 
European cities. Like the fabled magic carpet 
of the Arabian Nights, on which the fortunate 
possessor could transport himself in the twink- 
ling of an eye from one place to another, these 
pictures take us up and carry us to the most re- 
mote regions of the world—without subjecting us, 
however, to tlhe danger to which the passengers 
by the magic-carpet line were exposed—that of 
falling off in mid-air if a word was spoken or a 
thought of fear entered the heart during the per- 
ilous Hight through space 

‘There is no doubt that since the general in- 
troduction of portrait and landscape photography 
a more general taste for good pictures has sprung 
up among our people. There are few families 
that do not have upon their tables photographs 
of distinguished men and women, or of places cel- 
ebrated in history or fiction. At least they have 
family portraits which serve to keep alive pleas- 
ait remembrances and kindly affections, ‘T'ake, 
for example, the incident shown in our illustra- 
tion on page 1185. We know that the honest 
old couple who have driven up to have them- 
seives tuken in their homely old wagon—the 
fitful old horses will, of course, be included in 
the pieture—will feel new warmth about their 
hearis every time their eyes full on the faithful 
photograph. In this way the work of the itin- 
erant photographer lives after him, and fulfills a 
useful thougl humble missien among the people. 
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POOR MISS FINCH. 


A Domestic Story. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 











WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 





CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 
(Continued. ) 
LUCILLA TRIES HER SIGHT. 


‘*‘Son!” cried Grosse, dropping her hand with 
a sudden outbreak of annoyance and surprise. 
‘* Who has been frightening my pretty Feench ? 
Why these cold trembles? these sinking pulses ? 
Some of you tell me—what does it mean ?” 

Here was my opportunity! I tried my idea 
on the spot. 

‘**Tt means,” I said, ‘‘ that there are too many 
people in this room. We confuse her and fright- 
en her. ‘lake her into her bedroom, Herr 
Grosse; and only let the rest of us in when you 
think right—one at a time.’ 

Our excellent surgeon instantly seized on my 
idea, and made it his own. 

“You are a phenix among womens,” he said, 
paternally patting me on the shoulder. ‘* Which 
is most perfectest, your advice or your Mayon- 
naise, I am at a loss to know.” He turned to 
Lucilla, and raised her gently from her chair. 
‘*Come into your own rooms with me, my poor 
little Feench. I shall see if I dare take off your 
bandages to-day.” 

Lucilla clasped her hands entreatingly. 

‘You promised!” she said. ‘*Oh, Herr 
Grosse, you promised to let me use my eyes to- 
day!” 

** Answer me this!” retorted the German. 
‘*Did I know, when I promised, that I should 
find you all shaky-pale, and white as my shirts 
when he comes back from the wash ?” 

** 1 am quite myself again,” she pleaded, faintly. 
‘“*T am quite fit to have the bandage taken off.” 

“What! you know better than | do? Which 
of us is surgeon-optic—you or me? No more 
of this. Come under my arms! Come into the 
odder rooms!” 

He put her arm in his, and walked with her to 
the door. ‘There her variable humor suddenly 
changed. She rallied on the instant. Her face 
flushed; her courage came back. To my hor- 
ror, she snatched her arm away from the surgeon, 
and refused to leave the room. 

‘*No!” she said. ‘*I am quite composed 
again; I claim your promise. Examine me here. 
1 must and will have my first look at Oscar in 
this room.” 

(I was afraid—literally afraid—to turn my 
| eves Oscar's way. 1 glanced at Nugent instead. 
| ‘Lhere was a devilish smile on his face that it 
| nearly drove me mad to see. ) 

“You must and weel?” repeated Grosse. 
**Now mind!” He took out his watch. “I 
give you one little minutes to think in. If you 
don’t come with me in that time, you shall find it 
is I who must and weel. Now!” 

** Why do you object to go into your room ?” 
I asked. 

‘* Because I want every body to see me,”’ she 
answered, ‘* How many of you are there here ?” 

‘** There are five of us. Mr, and Mrs, Finch; 
Mr. Nugent Dubourg; Oscar; and myself.” 

‘*f wish there were five hundred of you, in- 
stead of five!” she burst out, 

“* Why?” 

‘* Because you would see me pick out Oscar 
from all the rest the instant the bandage was 
off my eyes!” 

Still holding to her own fatal conviction that 
the image in her mind of Oscar was the right one! 
For the second time, though I felt the longing in 
me to look at him, I shrank from doing it. 

Herr Grosse put his watch back in his pocket. 

“The minutes is past,” he said. ‘* Will you 
come into the odder rooms? Will you under- 
stand that I can not properly examine you before 
all these peoples? Say, my lofely Feench—Yes ? 
or No?” 

‘*No!” she cried, obstinately, with a childish 
stamp of her foot. ‘‘I insist on showing every 
body that I can pick out Oscar the moment I 
open my eyes.” 

Herr Grosse buttoned his coat, settled his owl- 
ish spectacles firmly on his nose, and took up his 
hat. ‘* Goot-morning,” he said. ‘I have noth- 
ing more to do with you or your eves. Cure 
yourself, you little-spittire-Feench. 1 am going 
back to London.” 

He opened the door. Even Lucilla was obliged 
to yield when the surgeon in attendance on her 
threatened to throw up the case. 

** You brute!” she said, indignantly —and took 
his arm again. 

Grosse indulged himself in his diabolical grin. 
‘* When you are able to use your eyes, my lofe, 
you will see that I am not such a brutes as [ 
look.” With those words he took her out. 

We were left in the sitting-room, to wait until 
the surgeon had decided whether he would or 
would not let Lucilla try her sight on that day. 

While the others were, in their various ways, 
all suffering the same uneasy sense of expecta- 
tion, I was as quiet in my mind as the baby now 
sleeping in his mother’s arms. Thanks to Grosse’s 
resolution to act on the hint that I had given to 
him, I had now made it impossible—even if the 
bandage was removed on that day—for Nugent 
to catch Lucilla’s tirst look when she opened her 
eyes. Her betrothed husband might certainly, 
on such a special occasion as this, be admitted 
into her bed-chamber, in_ company with her fa- 











ther or with me. But the commonest sense of 
propriety would dictate the closing of the door 
on Nugent. In the sitting-room he must wait 
(if he still persisted in remaining at the rectory) 
until she was allowed to join him there. I pri- 
vately resolved, having the control of the matter 
now in my own hands, that this should not hap- 
pen until Lucilla knew which of the twins was 
Nugent and which was Oscar. A delicious in- 
ward glow of triumph diffused itself all through 
me. I resisted the strong temptation that I felt 
to discover how Nugent bore his defeat. If I 
had yielded to it, he would have seen in my face 
that I gloried in having outwitted him. I sat 
down, the picture of innocence, in the nearest 
chair, and crossed my hands on my lap, a com- 
posed and lady-like person, edifying to see. 

The slow minutes followed each other—and 
still we waited the event in silence. Even Mr. 
Finch’s tongue was, on this solitary occasion, a 
tongue incapable of pronouncing a single word. 
He sat by his wife at one end of the room. Os- 
car and I were at the other. Nugent stood by 
himself at one of the windows, deep in his own 
thoughts, plotting how he could pay me ont. 

Oscar was the first of the party who broke the 
silence. After looking all round the room, he 
suddenly addressed himself to me. 

** Madame Pratolungo,” he exclaimed, ‘* what 
has become of Jicks ?” 

I had completely forgotten the child. I too 
looked round the room, and satisfied myself that 
she had really disappeared. Mrs, Finch, observ- 
ing our astonishment, timidly enlightened us. 
The maternal eye had seen Jicks slip out of the 
room at Herr Grosse’s heels. ‘The child’s object 
was plain enough, While there was any proba- 
bility of the presence of more gingerbread in the 
surgeon's pocket, the wandering Arab of the 
family (as stealthy and as quick as a cat) was 
certain to Keep within reach of her friend. No- 
body who knew her could doubt that she had 
slipped into Lucilla’s bed-chamber, under cover 
of Herr Grosse’s ample coat tails. 

We had just accounted in this way for the 
mysterious absence of Jicks, when we heard the 
bed-chamber door opened, and the surgeon’s 
voice calling for Zillah. In a minute more the 
nurse appeared, the bearer of a message from the 
next room. 

We all surrounded her, with one and the same 
question to ask. What had Herr Grosse decided 
todo? ‘The answer informed us that he had de- 
cided on forbidding Lucilla to try her eyes that 
day. 

af Is she very much disappointed ?”’ Oscar in- 
quired, anxiously. 

**T can hardly say, Sir. She isn’t like her- 
self. I never knew Miss Lucilla so quiet when 
she was crossed in her wishes before. When 
the doctor called me into the room she said, 
*Go in, Zillah, and tell them.’ ‘Those words, 
Sir, and no more.” 

‘* id she express no wish to see me?” I in- 
quired, 

**No, ma’am. I took the liberty of asking 
her if she wished to see you. Miss Lucilla shook 
her head, and sat herself down on the sofa, and 
made the doctor sit by her. ‘ Leave us by our- 
selves.’ ‘Those were the last words she said to 
me before I came in here.” 

Reverend Finch put the next question. The 
Pope of Dimchurch was himself again: the man 
of many words saw his chance of speaking once 
more. 

**Good woman,” said the rector, with pon- 
derous politeness, ‘‘step this way. I wish to 
address an inquiry to you. Did Miss Finch 
make any remark, in your hearing, indicating a 
desire to be comforted by My Ministrations—as 
one bearing the double relation toward her of 
pastor and parent ?” 

**T didn’t hear Miss Lucilla say any thing to 
that effect, Sir.” 

Mr. Finch waved his hand, with a look of dis- 
gust, intimating that Zilluh’s audience was over. 
Nugent, upon that, came forward, and stopped 
her as she was leaving the room. 

‘*Have you nothing more to tell us?” he 
asked. 

** No, Sir.” 

‘Why don’t they come back here? What are 
they doing in the other room ?” 

‘** They were doing what I mentioned just now, 
Sir—they were sitting side by side on the sofa. 
Miss Lucilla was talking, and the doctor was 
listening to her. And Jicks,” added Zillah, ad- 
dressing herself confidentially to me, ‘‘ was be- 
hind them, picking the doctor's pocket.” 

Oscar put in a word there—by no means in 
his most gracious manner. 

** What was Miss Lucilla saying to the sur- 
geon ?” 

‘** T don’t know, Sir.” 

** You don’t know!” 

**T couldn’t hear, Sir. Miss Lucilla was 
speaking to him in a whisper.” 

After that there was no more to be said. 
Zillah, disturbed over her domestic occupations, 
and eager to get back to her kitchen, seized the 
first chance of leaving the room; going out in 
such a hurry that she forgot to close the door 
after her. We all looked at each other. ‘To 
what conclusion did the nurse’s strange amswers 
point? It was plainly impossible for Oscar (no 
matter how quick his temper might be) to feel 
jealous of a man of Grosse’s age and personal 
appearance. Still, the prolonged interview be- 
tween patient and surgeon—after the decision 
had been pronounced, and the trial of the eyes 
definitely deferred to a future day—had a strange 
appearance, to say the least of it. 

Nugent returned to his place at the window— 
puzzled, suspicious, deep in his own thoughts. 
Reverend Finch, swelling with unspoken words, 
rose portentously from his chair by his wife's 
side. Had he discovered another chance ef in- 
flicting his eloquence on us? It was only too 
evident that he had! He loeked at us with his 


187] 
ominous smile. _ 
voice. 

a Christian friends—” 

ugent, unassailable by . 
looking out of the — Persisted in 
every earthly consideration Poe T, Msensible to 
ha ; : xcept the one 
sideration of Lucilla, drew me aside une oe 
ously out of the rector’s hearing. u nee emoni- 
sumed. > Mr. Fiuch re. 

** My Christian friends, I could w; } 
few appropriate words.” ish to Say a 

*Go to Lucilla,” whisp . 
entreatingly by both ey ~ taking me 
stand on ceremony with her, Do, do ea 
going on in the next room!” 9 0 808 what is 

Mr. Finch resumed. 

“The occasion seems to call upon one in my 
position for a little sustaining advice on CI my 
tian daty—I would say, the duty of being | a 
ful under disappointment.”  ~ = Chem. 

Oscar persisted. 

**Do me the greatest of all favors! Pray 
find out what is keeping Lucilla with that 1 a 

_ Mr. Finch cleared his throat, and lifted his 
right hand persuasively, by way of introduction 
to his next sentence. ‘ ae 

I answered Oscar in a whisper. 

I don’t like intruding on them. Lucil} 
told the nurse they were to be left by th oe 
selves.” ‘ 7 a 

Just as I said the words I became aware of a 
sudden bump against me from behind. | tuyya, 
and discovered Jicks with the battering-ram ¢ i 
preparing for a second plunge at me. SI 
stopped when she found that she had attractes 
my attention; and, taking hold of my dross 
tried to pull me out of the room. . : 

**Remove that child!” cried the rector, ex. 
asperated by this new interruption, 

The child pulled harder and harder at my 
dress. Something had apparently happened out. 
side the sitting-room which had produced a strong 
impression on her. Her little round face was 
flushed; her bright blue eyes were wide open 
and staring. ‘‘Jicks wants to speak to you,’ 
she said, and pulled at me impatiently, harder 
than ever. . 

I stooped down, with the double purpose of 
obeying Mr. Finch’s commands and of humoring 
the child’s whim by carrying Jicks out of the 
room, when I was startled by a sound from the 
bedroom—the sound, loud and peremptory, of 
Lucilla’s voice. . 

** Let me go!” she cried. ‘I ama woman 
—I won't be treated like a child.” 

There was a moment of silence, followed by 
the rustling sound of her dress approaching us 
along the corridor. 

Grosse’s voice, unmistakably angry and ex- 
cited, became audible at the same time. ‘No! 
Come back! come back!” 

The rustling sound of the dress came nearer. 

Nugent and Mr. Finch moved together newer 
to the door. Oscar caught me by the arm. Ile 
and I were on the left-hand side of the do 
Nugent and the rector were on the riglit-hand 
side. It all happened with the suddenness of a 
flash of lightning. My heart stood siill. [ 
couldn’t speak. 1 couldn't move. 

The half-closed door of the sitting-room was 
burst wide open—roughly, violently, as if a man, 
not a woman, had been on the other side. (‘The 
rector drew back; Nugent remained where lhe 
was.) Wildly groping her way with outstretclied 
arms, as I had never seen her grope it in the 
time of her blindness, Lucilla staggered into the 
room. Merciful God! the bandage was off. ‘The 
life, the new life of sight, was in her eyes. It 
transfigured her face. It irradiated her beauty 
with an awful and unearthly light. She saw! 
she saw! 

For an instant she stopped ut the door, sway- 
ing to and fro; giddy under the broad stare of 
daylight. 7 

She looked at the rector, then at Mrs. Finch, 
who had followed her husband. She paused, be- 
wildered, and put her hands over her eyes. She 
slightly changed her position ; turned her head, 
as if to look at me; turned it back sharply t0- 
ward the right-hand side of the door again ; and 
threw up her arms in the air, with a burst of hys- 
terical laughter. ‘The langhter ended in a scres™m 
of triumph, which rang through the house. the 
rushed at Nugent Dubourg, so blindly incapable 
of measuring her distance that she struck ar 
him violently, and nearly threw him down, “I 
know him! I know him!” she cried, and flung 
her arms round hisneck. ‘‘ Oh, Oscar! Oscar. 
She clasped him to her with all her strength, as 
the name passed her lips, and dropped her head 
on his bosom in an ecstasy of joy. 

It was done before any of us had recovered 
the use of our senses. ‘Ihe whole horrible scene 
must have begun and ended in less than half a 
minute of time. ‘Ihe surgeon, who had run into 
the room after her, empty-handed, sacned sot 
denly and left it again; coming back with the 
bandage, left forgotten in the bedroom. —Grosst 
was the first among us to recover his pr 
of mind. He approached her in silence. “ 

She heard him, before he could take her by 
surprise and slip the bandage over her ry = 
The moment when I turned, horror-struck, © 
look at UOsear was also the moment when sie 
" . ’ to look for 
lifted her head from Nugent's bosom to (00% 
the surgeon. Her eyes followed the _— 
taken by mine. They encountered Oscar nt ‘ 
She saw the blue-black hue of it in full lig a 

A cry of terror escaped her: she startet co 
shuddering, and caug t hold of — a 
Grosse motioned sternly to him to turn hei she 
from the window, and lifted the bandage : os 
clutched at it with feverish eagerness 2 lie 
it up. ‘* Put it on again!” she al, ee ed 
Nugent with one hand, and lifiing the ned 
point toward Oscar with a gesture ! "© 
“+ Pot it on again. I have seen too much 

” 
reGrosse~fastened the bandage over her ee 
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She still held Nugent’s arm. 
idignation as I saw it roused 
I stepped forward to 


and waited & little. 
whe sting of my ll ; 
A = 2 a 

- -¢ doing something. forwar 
, oe * Coen stopped me, No!” he 
. 1 it make bad worse.” I looked at 


; There he stood, as 


gr for the second time. 

hag stood from the first moment when she 

ans {1 at the door—his eyes staring wildly 
eurea * 


his limbs set and fixed. I 
He seemed not 
I might as well 


st before him ; 
® him and toached him. 
ve eo] it, 1 spoke to him. 
ey yoken to a man of stone. f 
‘ Grosse’s voice drew my attention, for a 
e other way. . 
he said, trying to take Lucilla back 


‘Come. 
er own room. 


intd Ne" nook her head, and tightened her hold 


Her 


moment, 


on Nugent's arm. ; 4 
“You take me,” she whispered, ‘‘ as for as 


the door.” , — 
mt agai attempted to stop it, and again the 

> DACK. 
a Pot iay!” be said, sternly. With that 
sani a sign to Nugent, and placed himself 
on Lncilla’s other side. In silence the two men 
a we out of the room. ‘The door closed on 


them. It was over. 





CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 
THE BROTHERS MEET. 


\ rant sound of crying found its way to my 
~~. from the lower end of the room, and remind- 
ed me that the rector and his wife had been 
present among US. Feeble Mrs. Finch was lying 
hack in her chair, weeping and wailing over 
what had happened. Her husband, with the 

hy in his arms, was trying to compose her. I 
ought, perhaps, to have offered my help; but, I 
own, poor Mrs. Finch’s distress produced only a 
passing impression on me. My whole heart was 
with another person. I forgot the rector and 
lis wife, and went back to Oscar. 

This time he moved—he lifted his head when 
esawme, Shall I ever forget the silent misery 
in that face, the dull, dreadful stare in those tear- 
jess eves ? 

| took his hand. I felt for the poor, disfigured, 
rected man as his mother might have felt for 
him. I gave him a mother’s kiss. ‘* Be com 


forted, Oscar,” I said. ‘*'Trust me to set this 


ears fre 


} 


He drew a long, trembling breath, and pressed 
my land gratefully. I attempted to speak to 
him again—he stopped me by looking suddenly 
toward the door. 

Is Nugent outside ?” he asked, in a whisper. 

I went into the corridor. It was empty. I 
looked into Lucilla’s room, She and Grosse and 
the nurse were the only persons in it. I beck- 
oned to Zillah to come out and speak tome. I 
asked tor Nugent. He had left Lucilla abruptly 
at the bedroom door—he was out of the house. 
J inquired if it was known in what direction he 
had gone. Zillah had seen him in the field at 
the end of the garden, walking away rapidly, 
with his back to the village, and his face to the 
hills 

‘Nugent has gone,” I said, returning to Os- 
Va. 

‘* Add to your kindness to me, 
“Let me £9 too “s 

A quick fear crossed my mind that he might 
be bent on following his brother. 

* Wait a little,” I said, ** and rest here.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tiaust be by myself,” he said. After con- 
sidermg a little, he added a question. ‘* Has 
Nugent gone to Browndown ?” 

a “s _ Nugent has been seen walking toward 
the hills. 

He took my hand again. 
me,” he said. ** Let me go.’ 

“Home? To Browndown ?” 

Te,” 

“Let me go with you.” 

He shook his head. ‘* Forgive -me. 
stall hear from me later in the day.” 

‘No tears; no flaming up of the quick temper 
that | knew so well! Nothing in his face, noth- 
ig in his voice, nothing in his manner, but a 
“omposure miserable to see—the composure of 
pair, 

* ” least let me accompany you to the gate,” 
ay od bless and reward you!” he answered. 
4t me go,” 

With a gentle hand, and yet with a firmness 
Yuich took me completely by surprise, he sep- 
‘rated himself from me, and went out. 

i, could stand no longer—I dropped trembling 
“0 &chair, ‘The conviction foreed itself on me 
at there were worse complications, direr mis- 
1 ines, still to come. I was almost beside my- 
— I broke out vehemently with wild words 
poxen in my own language. Mrs. Finch re- 
sued ine to my senses. [* saw her as in a 
veam, drying her tears, and looking at me in 
a. The rector approached, with profuse 
*<pressions of sympathy and offers of assistance. 
S reese no comforting. I had served a hard 
tga life; I had been well seasoned 
nr Mrs > P Thank you, Sir,” [ said. ** Look 
cneiies 7 .. There was more air in the 

_ Jl. 2 went ont again, to walk about, and 
&et the better of it there. 

‘ Pippo attracted my attention, crouch- 
1e of the window-seats, The small 
YoleCt was Jicks. 
be aes be child's instinct must have told 
rw fr ving had gone wrong. She looked 
had orses ye 8 me round her doll: she 
‘6 “A doubts of my imtentions toward her. 
ri mag —_ to whack Jieks ?” asked the cu- 
"Pes mah gy shrinking into her corner. 
le ter a ner, and soon recovered my place 
mt ce ence, She began to chatter again 
usual, I listened to her as 1 could 
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have listened to no grown-up person at that mo- 
ment. In some mysterious way that I can not 
explain the child comforted me. Little by little 
I learned what she had wanted with me when 
she had attempted to drag me out of the room. 
She had seen all that had passed in the bea- 
chamber ; and she had run out to take me back 
with her, and show me the wonderful sight of 
Lucilla with the bandage off her eyes. If I had 
been wise enough to listen to Jicks, I might 
have prevented the catastrophe that had hap- 
pened. I might have met Lucilla in the cor- 
ridor, and have forced her back into her own 
room and turned the key on her, 

It was too late now to regret what had hap- 
pened. ‘‘Jicks has been good,” I said, patting 
my little friend on the head, with a heavy heart. 
The child listened, considered with herself grave- 
ly, got off the window-seat, and claimed her re- 
ward for being good, with that excellent brevity 
of speech which so eminently distinguished her : 
** Jicks will go out.” 

With those words, she shouldered her doll 
and walked off. The last I saw of her she was 
descending the stairs, as a workman descends a 
ladder, on her way to the garden—and from the 
garden (the first time the gate was opened) to 
the hills. If I could have gone out with her 
light heart, I would have joined Jicks. 

[ had hardly lost sight of the child before the 
door of Lucilla’s room opened, and Herr Grosse 
appeared in the corridor. 

**Soh!” he muttered, with a gesture of relief, 
‘*the very womans I was looking for. A nice 
mess-fix we are in now! I must stop with 
Feench, (I shall end in hating Feench!) Can 
you put me into a beds for the night?” 

I assured him that he could easily sleep at the 
rectory. In answer to my inquiries after his 
patient, he gravely acknowledged that he was 
anxious about Lucilla. ‘The varying and vio- 
lent emotions which had shaken her (acting 
through her nervous system) might produce re- 
sults which would imperil the recovery of her 
sight. Absolute repose was not simply neces- 
sary—it was now the only chance for her. For 
the next four-and-twenty hours he must keep 
watch over her eyes. At the end of that time— 
no earlier—he might be able to say whether the 
mischief done would be fatal to her sight or not. 
I asked how she had contrived to get her band- 
age off, and to make her fatal entrance into the 
sitting-room. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ There are 
times,” he said, cynically, ‘‘when every wom- 
ans is a hussy, and every mans is a fool, ‘This 
was one of the times.” 

It appeared, on further explanation, that my 
poor Lucilla had pleaded so earnestly (after the 
nurse had left the room) to be allowed to try her 
eyes, and had shown such ungovernable disap- 
pointment when he persisted in saying No, that 
he had yielded—not so much to her entreaties 
as to his own conviction that it would be less 
dangerous to humor her than to thwart her, 
with such a sensitive and irritable temperament 
as hers. He had first bargained, however, on 
his side, that she should remain in the bed- 
chamber, and be content, for that time, with 
using her sight on the objects round her in 
the room. She had promised all that he asked 
—and he had been foolish enough to trust to her 
promise. ‘The bandage once off, she had in- 
stantly set every consideration at defiance, had 
torn herself out of his hands like a mad creat- 
ure, and had rushed into the sitting-room be- 
fore he could stop her. The rest had followed 
as a matter of course. Feeble as it was at the 
first trial of it, her sense of sight was sufficiently 
restored to enable her to distinguish objects 
dimly. Of the three persons who had offered 

themselves to view on the right-hand side of the 
door, one (Mrs. Finch) was a woman; another 
(Mr. Finch) was a short, gray-headed, elderly 
man; the third (Nugent), i his height—which 
she could see—and in the color of his hair— 
which she could see—was the only one of the 
three who could possibly represent Oscar. ‘The 
catastrophe that followed was (as things were) 
inevitable. Now that the harm was done, the 
one alternative left was to check the mischief 
at the point which it had already reached. . Not 
the slightest hint at the terrible mistake that she 
had made must be suffered to reach her ears. 
If we any of us said one word about it, before 
he authorized us to do so, he would refuse to 
answer for the consequences, and would then 
and there throw up the case. 

So, in his broken English, Herr Grosse ex- 
«plained what had happened, and issued his di- 
rections for our future conduct. 

‘*No person 1s to go in to her,” he said, in 
conclusion, ‘*but you and goot Mrs. Zillahs. 
You two watch her, turn-about-turn-about. In 
a whiles she will sleep. For me, I go to smoke 
my tobaccos in the garden. Hear this, Madame 
Pratolungo. When Gott made the womens, he 
was sorry afterward for the poor mers—and he 
made tobaccos to comfort them.” 

Favoring me with this peculiar view of the 
scheme of creation, Herr Grosse shook his shock 
head, and waddled away to the garden. 

I softly opened the bedroom door and looked 
in—disappeating just in time to escape the rec- 
tor and Mrs. Finch returning to their own side 
of the house. 

Lucilla was lying on the sofa. She asked 
who it was in a drowsy voice—she was happily 
just sinking into slumber. Zillah occupied a 
chair near her. I was not wanted for the mo- 
ment—and I was glad, for the first time in my 
experience at Dimchurch, to get out of the room 
again. By some contradiction in my character, 
which I am not able to explain, there was a cer- 
tain hostile influence in the sympathy that I felt 
for Oscar, which estranged me, for the moment, 
from Lucilla, It was not her fault—and yet (I 
am ashamed to own it) I almost felt angry with 
her for reposing so comfortably, when I thought 





of the poor fellow, without a creature to say a 
kind word to him, alone at Browndown. ‘ 

Out again in the corridor the question faced 
me: What was I to do next? 

The loneliness of the house was insupportable ; 
ny anxiety about Uscar grew more than I could 
endure. I put on my hat, and went out. 

Having no desire to interfere with Herr Grosse’s 
enjoyment of his pipe, I made my way through 
the garden as quickly as possible, and found my- 
self in the village again. My uneasiness on the 
subject of Oscar was matched by my angry de- 
sire to know what Nugent would do. Now that 
he had worked the very mischief which his 
brother had foreseen to be possible—the very 
mischief which it had been Oscar’s one object 
to prevent in asking him to leave Dimchurch— 
would he take his departure? would he rid us, 
at once and forever, of the sight of him? The 
bare idea of the other alternative—I mean, of 
his remaining in the place—shook me with such 
an unutterable dread of what might happen 
next that my feet refused to support me. I 
was obliged, just beyond the village, to sit down 
by the road-side, and wait till my giddy head 
steadied itself before I attempted to move again. 

After a minute or two I heard footsteps com- 
ing along the road. My heart gave one great 
leap in me. I thought it was Nugent. 

A moment more brought the person in view. 
It was only Mr. Gootheridge, of the village inn, 
on his way home. He stopped and took off his 
hat. 

‘** Tired, ma'am ?” he said. 

The uppermost idea in my mind found its 
way somehow, ill as I was, to expression on my 
lips—in the form of a question addressed to the 
landlord, 

“*Do you happen to have seen any thing of 
Mr. Nugent Dubourg ?” I asked. 

**T saw him not five minutes since, ma'am.” 

** Where ?” 

** Going into Browndown.” 

I started up as if I had been struck or shot. 
Worthy Mr. Gootheridge stared. I wished him 
good-day, and went on as fast as my feet would 
take me, straight to Browndown. Had the broth- 
ers met in the house? I turned cold at the bare 
thought of it—but I still kept on. There was 
an obstinate resolution in me to part them, which 
served me in place of courage. Account for it 
as you muy, I was bold and frightened both at 
the same time. At one moment I was fool 
enough to say to myself, ** They will kill me.” 
At another, just as foolishly, I found comfort in 
the opposite view. ‘‘ Bah! They are gentle- 
men; they can’t hurt a woman!” 

The servant was standing idling at the front- 
door when I arrived in sight of the house. This, 
in itself, was unusual. He was a hard-working, 
well-trained man. On other occasions nobody 
had ever seen him out of his proper place. He 
advanced a few steps to meet me. 1 looked at 
him carefully, Not the slightest appearance of 
disturbance was visible in his face. 

‘**Is Mr, Oscar at home?” I asked. 

**T beg your pardon, ma'am. Mr. Oscar is at 
home—but you can’t see him. He and Mr, Na- 
gent are together.” 

I rested my hand on the low wall in front of the 
house, and made a desperate effort to put a calm 
face on it. 

‘“*Surely Mr. Oscar will see me?” I said. 

**] have Mr. Oscar's orders, ma'am, to wait at 
the door, and tell every body who comes to the 
house (without exception) that he 1s engaged.” 

‘The house door was halt open. I listened in- 
tently while the man was speaking. If they had 
been at high words together, I must have heard 
them, in the silence of the lonely hills all round 
us. I heard nothing. 

It was strange, it was inconceivable. At the 
same time it relieved me. ‘There they were to- 
gether, and no harm had come of it so far. 

I left my card, and walked on a little past the 
corner of the house wall. As soon as I was out 
of the servant's sight, I turned back to the side 
of the building, and ventured as near as I durst 
to the window of the sitting-room. ‘Their voices 
reached me, but not their words. On both sides 
the tones were low and confidential. Not a note 
of anger 1n either voice—listen for it as I might! 
I left the house again, breathless with amazement, 
and (so rapilly does a woman shift from one emo- 
tion to another) burning with curiosity. 

After half an hour of aimless wandering in the 
valley, I returned to the rectory. 

Lucilla was still sleeping. I took Zillah’s place, 
and sent her into the kitchen. ‘The landlady 
of the inn was there to help us with the dinner. But 
she was hardly equal, single-handed, to the su- 
perintendence of such dishes as we had to set be- 
fore Herr Grosse. It was high time I relieved 
Zillah, if we were to pass successfully through the 
ordeal of the great surgeon’s criticism as review- 
er of all the sauces. 

An hour more passed before Lucilla woke. I 
sent a messenger to Grosse, who appeared envel- 
oped in a halo of tobacco, examined the patient's 
eyes, felt her pulse, ordered her wine and jelly, 
filled his monstrous pipe, and gruffly returned to 
his promenade in the garden. 

The day wore on. Mr. Finch came to make 
inquiries, and then went back to his wife—whom 
he described as ‘* hysterically irresponsible,” and 
in imminent need of another warm bath. He de- 
clined, in his most pathetic manner, to meet the 
German at dinner. ‘* After what I have suffered, 
after what I have seen, these banquetings—I 
would say, these ticklings of the palate—are not 
to my taste. You mean well, Madame Prato- 
lungo. (Good creature!) But 1 am not in heart 
for feasting. Simple fare, by my wife's couch ; 
a few consoling words, in the character of pastor 
and husband, when the infant is quiet. So my 
day is laid out. I wish you well, I don't object 
to your little dinner. Good-day! good-day !” 

A second examination of Lucilla's eyes brought 
us to the dinner hour. 








At the sight of the table-cloth Herr Grosse’s 
good humor returned. We two dined together 
alone—the German sending in selections of his 
own making from the dishes to Lucilla’s room. 
So far, he said, she had escaped any serious in- 
jury. But he still insisted on keeping his patient 
perfectly quiet, and he refused to answer for any 
thing until the night had passed. As for me, Os- 
car’s continued silence weighed more und more 
heavily on my spirits. - My past suspense in the 


| “ : 
| darkened room with Lucilla seemed to be a mere 


trifle by comparison with the keener anxieties 
which I suffered now. I saw Grosse’s eyes glar- 
ing discontentedly at me through his spectacles. 
He had good reason to look at me as he did: I 
had never before been so stupid and so disagree- 
able in all my life. 

Toward the end of the dinner there came news 
from Browndown at last. The servant sent in 
a message by Zillah, begging me to see him fora 
moment outside the sitting-room door. 

I made my excuses to my guest, and hurried 
out. 

The instant I saw the servant's face my heart 
sank, Oscar's kindness had attached the man 
devotedly to his master. I saw his lips tremble, 
and his color come and go, when I looked at 
him. 

**T have brought you a letter, ma’am.’ 

He handed me a letter addressed to me in Os- 


, 


| car’s handwriting. 





** How is your master ?” I asked. 

** Not very well, ma’am, when I saw him last.” 

**When you saw him last?” 

** T bring sad news, ma’am. 
up at Browndown,” 

** What do you mean? Where is Mr. Oscar?” 

** Mr. Oscar has left Dimchurch.” 


There's a break- 
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THE ORIGINAL SHYLOCK. 


A corresPponpeEnt of the Jewish Chronicle calls 
attention to the fact that the original of Shuks- 
peare’s Shylock was a Christian, and not a Jew. 
He quotes from the 11th book of Gregorio Leti's 
Biography of Sixtus V. in proof of this. A Ko- 
man merchant, named Sechi, heard that Admi- 
ral Francis Blake had conquered San Domingo, 
and communicated the news to a Jewish mer- 
chant named Ceneda. ‘The latter was so conti- 
dent in the fulseness of the news that, afier repeat- 
ed protestations, he said, **I bet a pound of my 
flesh that the report is untrue.” ‘And I lay a 
thousand scudi against it,” rejoined the Christian, 
who caused a bond to be drawn up to the effect 
that in case the report should prove untrue, then 
the Christian merchant, Signor Paul M. Sechi, is 
bound to pay the Jewish merchant the sum of 
1000 seudi; and, on the other hand, if the truth 
of this news be confirmed, the Christian merchant, 
Signor Paul M. Sechi, is justified and empower- 


| ed to cut with his own hands, with a well-sharp- 





ened knife, a pound of the Jew’'s fair flesh, of 
that part of the body it might please him, When 
the news proved true, the Christian insisted on his 
bond ; but the governor, having got wind of the 
affair, reported it to the pope, who condemned 
both Jew and Christian to the galleys, from which 
they could only be ransomed by paying a fine of 
2000 scudi to the hospital of Sixtine Bridge. 


THE KITE-CARRIAGE. 

Kites afford the most striking evidence of 
the elevating power resulting from the swift mo- 
tion of an inclined plane through the air, the 
fact being remembered always that, whatever 
supporting and elevating power is obtained when 
air moves horizontally with a certain velocity 
against an inclined plane, precisely the same sup- 
porting and elevating power will be obtained 
when the inclined plane is drawn or propelled 
horizontally with equal velocity through still air, 
The following passages from the “‘ History of the 
Char-volant,” or kite-carriage, bear significantly 
on the subject. The kite employed in the first 
experiments (made early in the present century) 
had a surface of fifty-five square feet. ‘** Nor 
was less progress made in the experimental de- 
partment when large weights were required to 
be raised or transposed. While on this subject, 
we must not omit to observe that the first person 
who soared aloft in the air by this inversion was 
a lady, whose courage weuld not be denied this 
test of its strength. An arm-chair was brought 
on the ground, then, lowering the cordage of the 
kite by slackening the lower brace, the chair was 
firmly lashed to the muin line, and the lady took 
her seat. ‘The main brace being hauled taut, 
the huge buoyant sail rose aloft with its fair bur- 
den, continuing to ascend to the height of a han- 
dred yards. On descending, she expressed her- 
self much pleased with the easy motion of the 
kite, and the delightful prospect she had enjoyed. 
Soon after this another experiment of a similar 
nature took place, when the inventor's son suc- 
cessfully carried out a design not less safe than 
bold—that of scaling by this powerful aerie! ma- 
chine the brow of a cliff two hundred feet in per- 
pendicular height. Here, afier safely landing, 
he again took his seat in a chair expressly pre- 
pared for the purpose, and, detaching the swivel 
line which kept it at its elevation, glided gently 
down the cordage to the hand of the director. 
The buoyant sail employed on this occasion was 
thirty feet in height, and had a proportionate 
spread of canvas. ‘The rise of the machine was 
most majestic, and nothing could surpass the 
steadiness with which it was manceuvred, the 
certainty with which it answered the action of 
the braces, and the ease with which its power 
was lessened or increased...... Subsequently to 
this, an experiment of a very bold and novel 
character was made upon an extensive down, 
where a wagon with a considerable load was 
drawn along, while this huge machine at the 
same time carried an observer aloft in the air, 
realizing almost the romance of flying.” 
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DU CHAILLU AND KING QUE 


THE LAND OF THE DWARFS. 
By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


**In the month of July, 1863, if youn had been 
in Lond you might have seen, in St. Catha- 
rine’s Dock, a schooner called the Mentor, a little 
‘ f less than 100 tons measurement; and if 

ihad g n board, you would have seen Paul 
du Chaillu busily superintending the taking of 
the cargo, and getting all things in readiness for 
the voyage. Captain Vardou was the command- 
er of the vessel. Paul du Chaillu had an anx- 


is look, for he was about to undertake a jour- 
ney of explorations of about five years’ duration, 
and had to think of many things. What an ont- 
fit it was! I will give you some idea of it.” 
Thus does Paul begin the book, of some lead- 
ing features of which propose to furnish a 
summary Phe list of tk itfit is a long one. 
We shall only ment f f the principal arti- 
cles. 
| lace-boots, 
24 pairs of shoes, 12 f linen slippers, 12 
pairs of leggings, 72 pai f socks, 72 pairs of 
f strong blue twill, 24 linen blouses, 
f light-colored flan- 
-handkerchiefs. ‘‘ No 
necessary.” Then 
*If,” says Paul, ‘‘it 
» medicines for myself, the 
een simple enough; but I 
had to think of my followers and porters. Ac- 
cordingly I purchased 75 ounces of quinine, 10 
ulons of castor-oil, 50 pounds of Epsom salts, 
| s of laudanum. ‘These were the medi- 
cines which would be most needed ; but, besides 
se, I had pretty nearly all the drugs to be found 
the apothecary’s.” There were 100 pounds 
ot arsenic, to be used for preserving the skins of 
bisds and animals. By way of arms, there were 
le-barreled breech-loading rifle, throwing 
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atwo-ounce steel-point- 
ed bullet, 12 muzzle- 
loading rifles and mus- 
kets, besides revolvers 
and big hunting-knives, 
‘* These,” says Paul, 
‘* were for my own spe- 
cialuse. Besides them, 
[ took 250 cheap guns 
for my body-guard, and 
for presents to native 
kings.” The ammuni- 
tion comprised 15,000 
cartridges for revoly- 
ers, 15,000 bullets for 
guns and rifles, and 
lead for 20,000 more, 
1000 pounds of small 
shot, 50,000 percus- 
sion caps, 400 pounds of fine powder, and 2000 
pounds of coarse powder. The scientific appa- 
ratus was very complete. 
In the list are found watch- 
es, sextants, telescopes, 
thermometers, compasses, 
rain-gauges, artificial hori- 
zons, an electro-magnetic 
machine, and last, but by 
no means least, ‘'18 boxes 
containing photographic 
apparatus, with tent and 
chemicals for 10,000 pho- 


tion of which alone would 
require twenty men.” 
These by no means 
formed the whole of the 
cargo. For among what 
may be styled merchan- 
dise there is mention of 
5000 pounds of beads, sev- 
eral hundred pieces of cot- 
ton goods, pieces of silk, 
coats, waistcoats, shirts, 
2000 red caps, umbrellas, 
hats, files, knives, forks, 
bells, looking- 
glasses, ear-rings, clocks, 
musical-boxes, etc., etc. 
Heavy goods also were 
not wanting. Among the 
presents given at one time 
to a native king are men- 
tioned 100 iron bars 6 feet 
long, 50 copper plates 24 
inches in diameter, 50 iron 
pots, 50 small brass ket- 
tles, 50 pine chests, and many other articles. 


spoons, 


Du Chaillu’s purpose, which, however, he con- 


fided to no one, was ‘‘ to cross the continent of 
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Africa near the equator from the west to the 
head waters of the Nile,” and then to descend 
that river to its mouth. How far short he fell 
of accomplishing this, and why he was turned 
back, his narrative fully shows. He undertook 
the expedition wholly upon his own account. 
He says: ‘The abundant results of the sale of 
my ‘ Adventures in Equatorial Africa,’ and the 
proceeds arising from the disposal of my gorillas 
and my collection of beasts, birds, insects, and 
shells, alone enabled me to undertake this new 
expedition; for not one dollar has ever been 
given by any scientific society to help me in any 
of my explorations ; but I was very happy in ex- 
pending a part of my means in the interest of 
science, and for the enlargement of our knowl- 
edge of unknown countries. 
away: since I had first gone to Africa; my par- 
ents were both dead, I was alone in the world, 
the world was before me, and I thought I could 
do no better than make another exploration. I 
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only wish I could have done more; really I 

think I did the best I could.” 
A very natural and proper question will occur 
to every reader of this narra- 
tive: “Is it true, or a mere 
work of fancy?” The writer 
of this paper has the best rea- 
sons for full confidence that 
this and all the other narra- 
tives by Paul du Chaillu are 
absolutely and entirely true. 
I became acquainted with Du 
Chaillu when, in 1859, he re- 
turned to America, bringing 
with him that great collection 
of objects from Equatorial 
Africa, many of which were 
subsequently purchased by 
the British Museum. For 
months, during which Du 
Chaillu was engaged in the 
preparation of his first book, 
“Explorations and Adven- 
tures in Equatorial Africa,” I 
saw him and his collection 
daily. This book was, in- 
deed, fiercely assailed by En- 
glish critics, but they all came 
signally to grief; for, as it 

- happened, on the very points 
where his veracity was most 
sharply called in question, he 
was able to demonstrate the 
truthfulness of his statements. 
As to the narratjon given in 
this work of the second expe- 
dition in 1863-66, the evi- 
dence is equally satisfac- 
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tory. Many of the objects collected have found 
place in the British Museum. Professor Owen 
the highest living authority on such subjects, 
says: ‘*The pains and skill which M, Dn 
Chaillu has devoted, under the most difficult and 
trying circumstances, to obtain from the scenes 
of his explorations in Western Equatorial Africa 
materials for the advancement of natural his. 
tory, have earned for him the respect and grati- 
tude of every genuine lover and student of sci- 
ence for its own sake.” In short, upon every 
point where confirmation of the truth of his ac- 
count could, from the nature of the case, be giy- 
en, Du Chaillu is abundantly confirmed; and I 
am confident that among the thousands of men 
in America and Europe who have known him 
for more than ten years, there is not one who 
does not place full credence in his perfect truth- 
fulness. 

I proceed to give some of the leading inci- 
dents of Du Chaillu’s journey to the Land of the 
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Dwarfs ; and as I shall mainly use his own ords, 
though with much abridgment, I put all in the 


- pte 
first person, as though it were written by himselt. 


We sailed from London on the 5th of August, 
1863. By the end of the month we were not far 
from the Tropic of Cancer. On the 7th of Octo- 
ber the captain said that on the following day 
we should come in sight of land on the African 
shore. On the next morning I heard from the 
maintop the ery of “‘ Land! land!” Two hours 
afterward, from the deck, I could discover the 
low lands of the Commi country. Nearer ane 
nearer the coast we came, until we could see the 
white surf breaking with terrific force on the 
shore, and hear the booming sound of the ang? 
waves as they dashed agaist the breakers. 0 
canoes could ride through the surf, so no natives 
could come on board. In the evening we sto : 
off the land and shortened sail, and afterwar 
we cast anchor. The next morning we saile 
again in a southerly direction, and at last - 
saw a canoe pass through the breakers. it — 
alongside, and the negroes shouted, in ~~ “ 
‘‘ Put down the anchor! Plenty of ivory; A ca- 
ty of every thing. Load the ship im eS - 

We had passed the river Fernando Vaz, | # 
ing sailed too far south. The me 
river is very difficult to discover, being ais we 
ible only by the white surf combing over 1S" 
and by large flocks of fish-eating birds hovers 
in the air above it, and by @ long er = 
point, forming the extremity of the land 0! 
left bank, : : 

As we approached the river t 
the shore and made for the vessel. eae 
I recognized my friend Adjouatonga, ec He 
lages oceupied the mouth of the mver 


wo canoes left 
In the first 

















bed up the vessel's side, and went 
hake hands with the captain, and 
, advanced upon me to do the same, 
[ had not said a word, but upon my rais- 
ing my hat, he recognized me, and cried 
out in his own language, Are you 
Chally, or his spirit ? for we heard that 
you were dead.’ I said, ** I am Chally, 
vour friend.” The good fellow em- 
braced me in a transport of joy. Four 
vears had nearly gone by since I had 
ieft the Commi country. As the second 
canoe came nearer, I ordered Adjoua- 
tonga not to say a word. My heart 
leaped with joy, for in it were my own 
, from the good old African home 
of mine. Sholomba, the nephew of 
King Rampano, was there, my boy 
Macondai, and all my former canoe- 
men. In a moment they were all on 
deck, and a wild shout of joy came 
from them: ** Our white man has come 
hack! Chally! Chally! ’ Iwas seized 
and almost pulled to pieces, for they all 
wanted to hug me at the same time. 
When we had come back to our 
senses, the next subject to be consid- 
ered was how I was to get ashore. It 
was now the beginning of the rainy 
ceason, when the winds are less violent 
than in the dry season ; but the surf 
had not subsided from the agitation of 
the heavy south winds of the dry sea- 
con. ‘The anchor was cast, and I left 
the Mentor in Adjouatonga’s canoe. — 
We approached the rollers, rested outside for a 
while, and then, at the proper moment, the frail 
canoe rose upon the huge crest of a wave, which 
bore us with lightning speed to the beach, where 
I was caught up by the natives, who were wait- 
ing for us, and carried safely to land. The 
news spread over the country that Chally had 
come back, and the people came trooping by 
land and water to see their old friend, and to 
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and hurling us into the sea. When I rose to the 
surface, I was forty feet from the canoe, and the 
men were scattered far and wide in the foaming 
billows. The faithful negroes swam toward me, 
shouting, ‘‘To our ntangani” (white man). I felt 
myself sinking, and in another minute all would 
have been over with me. The crew swam around 
me, held me up until another wave would strike 
and scatter us. Back they swam, again and again, 
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hear about the stores of good things he had 
brought with him. 

Huts were given to me in which to store my 
goods, and it was necessary for me to go on 
board the Mentor, and arrange the mode of 
disembarkation of my outfit and goods. We re- 
solved to land every thing on the beach, through 
the surf, and then to carry them across to the 
river, and put them in canoes, which were to con- 
vey them to my new settlement, my former one 
of four years ago having been destroyed, nothing 
being left except a few bamboos and rotting poles. 
Rikimongani, the friend to whom I 
had intrusted the charge of the set- 
tlement, wasno more. ‘‘ He is dead.” 
saidthe men; ‘‘the people were jealous 
that you loved him so well, and they did 
not want him to see you again, and 
they bewitched him. “He fell ill and 
died. He used to say, ‘One day we 
shall see a white sail, and Chally will 
be on board, and he will land, and 
Come to see us again.’ ” 

‘ n the 14th of October I went to the 
“chooner, and slept on board. ‘The 
hext morning three canoes came along- 
Side to take off the cargo. My most 
Precious things were lowered into the 
canoes, and Captain Vardon concluded 
'0 go on shore with me. ‘The first two 
— Went safely through the surf. 
the third, in which I had embarked, 
> ‘ss fortunate, In this canoe were 
(a Carsmen, the finest on the 

‘mi coast, every man of whom 
, ud swim like a fish. We watched 
t heavy rollers as they came in. 
i ley are six of them, after 
( s a lull. We waited for 
ri 1 then the Oarsmen gave way witl: 

“i'l, and we rose on what seemed 
Be ntle swell, which, surging higher and 
>_<T, began to form a crest, dashing 
nodn. . Steat wave. The steering 
= le was rendered useless, and the 
Nieees halt filled with water, lay at the 

“rey of the next wave. ‘This struck 

» upsetting the canoe, 
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succeeding at last in ridding me of my shoes and 
coat, the pockets of which were filled with small 
but heavy articles. I caught a glimpse of Cap- 
tain Vardon, who was struggling in the waves, 
and directed some of the men to swim to his help. 
They were just in time to save him. 

Meanwhile canoe after canoe was launched 
from the shore, but only to be swamped in the 
breakers. The tide was all the while drifting us 
toward the beach. Finally we succeeded in reach- 
ing our capsized boat, to which we clung. At 
last a canoe reached us from the shore. The 
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crew jumped overboard, giving us their places, 
while they swam alongside to keep it steady. 
When we neared the shore the natives dashed 
into the water, seized me in their arms, and bore 
me to the land, shouting, *‘'The sea wanted to 
eat our white man!” I was partly stunned, and 
had swallowed a great deal of salt-water. Cap- 
tain Vardon had a narrow escape: he was just 
sinking when my good boys clinched him. 
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was, in fact, about nine months before 
the supplies reached me. How this 
time was spent is told in my book, 
**'The Land of the Dwarfs.” Only a 
few incidents will here be noted. 

In a couple of days the surf subsided 
so that canoes could reach the Mentor. 
After four days’ hard work the whole 
cargo was safely landed. There were 
in all seventy loads. The goods were 
safely carried to the spot where my 
new settlement was to be established. 
Among them were articles for presents 
to my old friend King Quengueza. 
There was a gorgeous blue coat—al 
most a gown—lined with red, and hay 
ing a yellow fringe: a splendid plush 
waistcoat, with big brass buttons. 
There were no pantaloons, for his maj- 
esty could never see the use of this arti- 
cle. There was also a long cane with 
a huge gilt head. But when J produced 
a flat opera-hat, and by touching the 
springs threw it up into a tall stove- 
pipe hat, the astonishment of the king 
knew no bounds; and he surveyed him- 
self in a looking-glass with intense ad- 
miration, I can only mention a few of 
the more solid presents. There were 
100 pieces of calico, 6 pieces of silk, 
300 pounds of beads, 200 pairs of ear- 
rings, 100 bars of iron six feet long, 
50 copper plates two feet in diameter, 
50 small Brass kettles, 50 iron pots, 
50 guns, 50 kegs of powder, and so 
There were also 50 pine chests; and these 
were the delight of Quengueza, for the wealth of 
an African king is estimated by the number of 
his chests, which are always presumed to be filled 
with x ods. 

In four weeks my new settlement was built 
to which I gave the name of Plateau, on account 
of the flatness of the surrounding country. On 
the 18th of January, 1864, the Mentor had load- 


FRIENDS IN THE DARENESS. 


Although life was saved, I had sustained a 
great loss. The worst was that my scientific in- 
struments had gone to the bottom of the sea; 
and without these I could not carry out my de- 
sign of making a thorough exploration across 
the continent. I must wait where I was until I 
could send to London for a new supply; and 
whether I should get them at all would depend 
upon whether Baring Brothers, the great bank- 
ers, would advance the necessary money. At 
best, a long time would be absolutely wasted, 
as far as my main purpose was concerned. It 
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ed, and sailed for London. I sent a young 
chimpanzee, about three years old, whom we 
had named Tom. He had become very tame, 
and would eat any thing; so that I had good 
hopes that he would survive the voyage. He 
did reach London, and was presented in my 
name to the Crystal Palace, where he was placed 
in the conservatory, and was allowed to sell his 
cartes de visite at sixpence apiece. He did bus- 
iness on the cash principle. If any one took a 
picture without handing over the pay, Master 
Tom set up a great outcry, never ceasing until 
he got the money. The poor fellow 
met an untimely fate, having been 
burned to death in the fire of Decem- 
ber 30, 1866, when the north wing of 
the palace, in which was the tropical 
department, was consumed. 

Among my hunting excursions was 
one in search of an animal which the 
natives call the ipi. The creature is 
very rare, and I had never seen one. 
I had been shown a large yellow scale, 
which formed part of a ‘‘ monda,” or 
fetich, and which, I was told, had come 
from an ipi. From this, and from de 
scriptions of the animal, I perceived 
that it belonged to the family of pan- 
golins, or ant-eaters. Day after day we 
hunted, but saw no traces of an ipi. 
At last one of my men gave a cluck, 
and pointed to a long, hollow tree lying 
on the ground, with a strange-looking 
track leading to it, and whispered in 
my ear the word ‘‘Ipi.” The foot- 
prints all Jed to the tree. Running to 
the other end, I saw that there was no 
track there. And us I knew that the 
hollow was not large enough for it to 
turn round, I was sure that the ipi must 
be within. We cut down a small tree, 
to which we attached a flexible creeper, 
with a noose at the end, This was set 
at the farther end of the hollow trunk, 
and bent over so as to form a snare. 
Then we kindled a fire at the other end 
of the log, to smoke the creature out. 
As we expected, it made for the exit, and 
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was caught, dangling, inthe snare. It was a fe- 
male. aud measured four feet and a half in length, 
from nose to tail. ‘The males are said to be much 
larger. It proved to be an entirely new species, 
to which the name of Pholitidus africanus has 
been given. It was stout and heavy, the tail 
being short in comparison with the body. The 

eales are very thick, and overhanging each oth- 
er, like slates on the roof of a house. Its armor 
is so rigid that it can not bend its body side- 
wavs, It therefore makes its burrow with two 
entrances, and must always enter by one and 
leave by the other. But as the belly has no 
scales, the animal can roll itself up into a ball, 
the head being in the centre. Its food consists 
of ants, which it catches one by one with its 
long, prehensile tongue, which it can shoot out 
several inches. I had a curiosity to know how 
the ipi tasted, and had some of it for breakfast. 
It was good eating, though rather lean, The 
natives say that at some seasons it becomes very 
fat. 

As the months passed on I was able to en- 
large my acquaintance with the gorilla. In 
June I came upon a group of four old ones and 
a voung one. ‘They were in a clump of plantain- 
trees. ‘They would pull down one of these, and 
devour the soft, juicy heart. Sometimes they 
would take only a single bite, and then leave it, 
much as a boy in walking through an orchard 
will take one bite from an apple, and then throw 
it away. A while afterward, on returning to 
Plateau, [ was surprised by the present of a live 
gorilla, which some natives had captured. He 
was the largest one ever taken alive. He showed 
a most diabolical temper, and to bite somebody 
seemed to be the object of his existence. A few 
days after there was a great commotion in front 
of my hut. On going out I saw a huge female 
gorilla, bound hand and foot, alive, but fearfully 
wounded. She had at her breast a young fe- 
male cub. Near her was a young male, a fierce- 
locking fellow. Next mormng I succeeded in 
taking a photograph of the mother with her 
young one in her arms. But as for Tom, the 
young male, I could not get a good picture of 
him. ‘The mother died that night. Her death 
was painfully like that of a human being, and 
her child clung to her to the last, and even tried 
to obtain milk after she was dead. The little 
one survived only four days. She would not 
take goat’s milk, which was all I had to offer 
her.” She died gently; her legs and arms were 
wasted almost to nothing, and her ribs couid be 
counted, 

I hoped to preserve Tom, for he was old enough 
to eat berries and nuts. He throve well; and 
late in Angust, when a vessel was leaving for 
London, I put him on board as a passenger, giv- 
ing the captain an order upon Baring Brothers 
for £100 for his passage, if delivered alive. I 
put on board a great supply of bananas, sugar- 
cane, and other food. ‘These lasted for three 
weeks: when they were gone, pies, puddings. 
rice, and crackers were all tried in vain. He 
would not eat a mouthful, and in four days died 
of absolute starvation, and to the day of his 
death was as ugly as when he was captured. 
So ended .the first, and, I believe, the last ex- 
periment at sending a live gorilla to Europe. 
His conduct, compared with that of his name- 
sake, the chimpanzee, evinces the difference be- 
tween the natures of these two species of ani- 
mals, which are apparently so much alike. 

On the 30th of June, while returning from an 
expedition, | saw a canoe coming up the river. 
It brought me letters from Baring Brothers, who 
had forwarded me all I wanted. ‘These great 
bankers and merchants had taken the trouble to 
send to Paul du Chaillu all he had asked for, 
Without knowing when they would be repaid. 

(wo days after a native entered my hut in 
great consternation, saying that a smoking ves- 
sel with ten guns was iu the river, and they fear- 
ed it had come to make war. Soon the steamer 
Leviathan came puffing up. It was not, how- 
ever, the monstrous vessel which we know by 
that name, but a flat-bottomed little steamer, 
forty feet long, originally built for a pleasure- 
boat on the Seine, which had been sent out to 
explore the nvers of Equatorial Africa. The ten 
guns existed only in the imagination of the na- 
tives. I am sorry to add that the Leviathan 
soun after foundered in a squall at the Gaboon. 

Some further time was spent in completing 
the preparations for my great expedition. I 
summoned all the Commi chiefs to a grand 
palaver. I told them that I was about to set 
out toward where the sun rose, and I wanted 
men to go with me. We should go through a 
hundred tribes; cross rivers and mountains; the 
journey would be a long one; there might be 
hunger and peril: but at the end those who sur- 
vived would find coats and hats, shirts and 
beads, and all the guns and powder they wanted, 
and then a vessel would be sent to bring them 
back. I wanted twenty-five men to go with 
me, but I wished no one to go by force — sent 
by their chiefs—but only brave men with strong 
hearts, who would not grumble when they were 
pinched for food. Great excitement prevailed 
for many days. The chiefy said, ‘We will 
not forbid any one to go with you. You have 
talked to us right; you have told us no lies. If 
© man comes back, he will come back rich.” 
Many of the voung men wanted to go with me, 
but their families objected. Those who finally 
agreed to go were fewer than I wanted. ‘There 
was Igala, a warrior of great repute, a famous 
hunter and fetich-man; Rebouka, a big, strap- 
ping fellow, a good fighter, but an enormous 
exter; Igalo, a tall young man, full of spirit and 
dash; Macondai, my good boy, whom I had al- 
most brought up—he was the only shore-boy 
whom (Quengueza had allowed to be with me in 
the Sakalai country in my previous visit; Mou- 
itchi, a stout negro, with thick lips, big nose, and 
a face almost as flat as that of a gorilla; he had 
been a slave, but had received his freedom; now 




















he wanted to be gone five years, and see the white 
man’s country; Kapelina, a short young fellow, 
as strong as an ox, but inclined to be sulky and 
obstinate. ‘There were aiso four other slave boys, 
Retonda, Ngoma, Rogueri, and Igala-Yengo, who 
wanted to see the white man’s country, and were 
set free by their masters—various chiefs whose 
friendship I had acquired. 

At length, on the 2d of October, 1864, we 
were ready for departure, and paddled up the 
river. In a few days we reached Goumbi, the 
capital of Quengueza’s dominions. The old king 
gave us a royal welcome. None of his free peo- 
ple, he said, wanted to go with me, but one of 
his slaves was willing to go. ‘‘ I want you,” he 
added, *‘to go where you like. I am an old 
man, but I am strong; and though forty dry 
and forty rainy-seasons have passed since I have 
been to the Ashira country, I will go there with 
you, and put you into the hands of my friend 
Olenda, the great Ashira king, and tell him to 
send you on.” 

On the 28th we left Goumbi, followed by a 
large number of canoes, ‘‘Good-by, Chally,” 
shouted the people from the shore. ‘Come 
back to us, and take care of our king. We do 
not like him to go so far away with you, for he 
is old. But he loves you, and will accompany 
you a part of the way.” At Obindji, after some 
delay, we were met by the Ashira men whom 
Olenda had sent, and we set out in their com- 
pany. Quengueza made a formal speech to his 
men. ‘You must look upon Chally as your 
chief, and do as he bids you. If you see any 
where a bunch of plantains with ground-nuts 
by them, do not touch them : the people are on 
the watch to see what you will do. If the peo- 
ple of a village tell you to catch goats, or cut 
plantains for yourselves, tell them that strangers 
do not help themselves, that it is the duty of a 
host to do these things, and bring the presents 
to the house which has been given to the stran- 
gers. When a house has been given to you, go 
into no other; and if you see a seat, do not sit 
upon it, for there are seats where nobody but 
the owners may sit. And, above all things, be- 
ware of women ; do not fall in love with any of 
them. I want you to get into no trouble.” 

The next day we emerged from the forest into 
the beautiful prairies of Ashira land, where 
Quengueza was warmly welcomed by his old 
friend Olenda, whom I had met in my former 
expedition, Olenda was, I think, the oldest man 
I ever saw; his people said that he had a pow- 
erful fetich to guard him against death ; but his 
cheeks were sunken, his legs and arms very thin, 
and he had hardly strength to bear his own 
weight. But his sight and hearing were about 
as good as ever. He professed to like me very 
much, but he liked my goods quite as well. 
Once, when he seemed rather exacting about a 
present which I was to give him, I told him that 
I thought he liked me only on account of my 
goods. ‘*Oh no,” he replied; ‘‘I like you for 
yourself, but I iike your goods also.” 

After a few days I determined to make a short 
trip to the north to see the great water-falls of 
Samba-Nagoshi, on the Rembo-Ngouyai (River 
Ngouyai), which I had vainly tried to reach on 
my former expedition. We set out on the Ist 
of December. I took with me only four of my 
faithful Commi boys; the rest of the party were 
Ashiras, among them being three of Olenda’s 
grand-nephews. It took ten days to reach the 
falls, although the actual distance was hardly fif- 
ty miles. I was somewhat disappointed at the 
view of these falls. The rapids below them were 
grand, the river rushing furiously through a nar- 
row gorge, the scene being rendered more mag- 
nificent by the iuxuriant tropical foliage upon 
the banks. But the main fall was hardly fifteen 
feet high. I had brought my photographic ap- 
paratus, hoping to take views ; but the weather 
was so cloudy that I could not succeed in getting 
a good picture. 

December was far gone when I got back to 
Olenda’s village. In the mean time some diffi- 
culties had arisen. I have elsewhere told how, 
four years before, I had visited the Apingi coun- 
try, where I had been made a kind of king. 
After I had left that country the people knew 
not what had become of me. In the mean while 
several of my old Apingi friends had died, and it 
got to be believed that I bad killed them by 
means of witchcraft. The ‘* Spirit’—for that 
was the name by which they called me—they 
said, had destroyed these Apingi friends of mine. 
I loved my friends so much, they said, that I 
could not bear to part with them; and so, when 
I left a country, I killed my friends, and took 
their spirits away with me. Now the present 
chief of Apingi land, hearing that I had come 
back, sent a message to Olenda. ‘1 do not 
want to see the Spirit; I do not want to follow 
him, as others have done, but prefer to stop at 
home and eat plantain ; the present world is good 
enough for me.” The Aping: messengers had 
left before my return. When I got back a great 
palaver was held, at which it was decided that I 
should go on through the country of the Otandos 
rather than through that of the Apingis. 

But worse was to come. A terrible plague 
broke out among the Ashira people. ‘They said 
it was caused by witchcraft. I soon found that 
it was the small-pox in its most virulent form. 
When it reached Olenda’s village his favorite 
wife was the first victim. Before long half of 
Olenda’s people were dead, and there were not 
well people enough to fetch food ; and so famine 
succeeded to pestilence. I implored Quengueza 
to go back to his own country. For a time he 
refused , at length he took his departure, but not 
until I had succeeded in getting a good photo- 
graph of him, Thrice a gang of men had been 
sent to carry my baggage to the Otando country, 
and as many times the pestilence had swept away 
the greater number of them. I sent my Commi 
men to the neighboring villages ia search of 
food, but they were threatened with death, and 





driven back by the people. One of the darkest 
days came just after the departure of Quengueza. 
My boy Retonda had died that day ; Ngoma lay 
dying in my hut; Igala-Yengo lay sick in the 
next hut. Macondai and I were the only ones 
of our number who had escaped the plague. 

Up to this time Olenda had been well. One 
might almost think that he had, as his people 
believed, a fetich which would preserve him from 
death. But one morning when I went to see 
him he complained that his head pained him, 
and that he was very thirsty. That day he lay 
down on his bed, never to get up again, For 
two days the fever increased, and a part of the 
time I was by his side. ‘‘ Don't grieve, Chally,” 
said he; ‘‘it is not your fault if [am sick; you 
have not made me ill.” I left him at nine 
o'clock in the evening. Before morning, as I 
lay awake, I heard a cry of anguish sounding 
from house to house. Olenda was dead. He 
had passed away peacefully, as if he had gone to 
sleep. Before dying he had charged his people 
to take care of me. As many of his people as 
were alive came to the burial of Olenda. I fol- 
lowed his body to the grave. In it he was placed 
sitting, wearing a big coat, one of my presents to 
him. At his head was planted a big umbrella ; 
at his side was placed a chest filled with the 
presents [ had made him, together with plates, 
jugs, a pipe, and tobacco. A fire was kindled 
close by, which was to be kept burning for a long 
time. Food and water were also to be kept con- 
tinually by his grave. 

I must pass over the events of the weary days 
which followed. They were full of tidings of 
disaster. All the people who had come with 
Quengueza to the Ashira country were dead. 
Every Bakalai chief was dead. In some of 
their villages not a human being was left alive. 
My party of Commi men had been reduced from 
ten to seven; for Retonda had died, Rogueri 
had run away, after advising the Ashira to rob 
me, and Igala-Yengo, partially recovefed, was 
going back, bearing letters from me. I thought 
the end of my explorations had come, and fully 
expected to be murdered by infuriated savages. 

At length I succeeded in getting some porters, 
who, with my own men, made the number. of 
our party thirty. No amount of pay could in- 
duce more to come. So on the 16th of Merch 
we set out, after giving away or destroying all 
the effects we could not take with us. There 
was no firing of guns as we left Olenda’s village 
on our way to the Otando country. Here again 
I must omit much which I have fully detailed in 
my book. From the Otando region we passed 
into the country of the Aponos. This we start- 
ed for on the 30th of May. The whole region 
was alive with wars and rumors of wars. At 
one place we found our way barricaded. Charms 
had been hung up to keep us off; but behind 
these were men armed with spears, swords, and 
bows and arrows. These men uttered curses 
against the Oguizi (spirit) who had brought the 
plague into their villages. ‘* Do not come near 
us,” they shouted ; ‘‘do not try to enter our vil- 
lage, for there will be war.” It seemed, indeed, 
as though a fight were imminent; but, by dint 
of immense palavering, we succeeded in getting 
on, passing from village to village, until, early in 
June, we were through the Apono country, and 
about to enter that of the Ishogos. I found 
myself among a people quite new to me. _ I will 
describe Igoumbié, one of the Ishogo villages, 
which shall serve as an example of many others. 
This village contained one hundred and ninety- 
one houses ranged along one street. These 
houses were larger than those of many other 
tribes. ‘They were about twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide. Each had a door in the middle 
two or three feet wide, and a little higher. The 
height of the lower walls was four and a half 
feet, and the distance to the top of the roof eight 
or nine feet. The doors of the houses were very 
tasteful. Each owner seemed to vie with his 
neighbor in the choice of the prettiest patterns. 
Every door was carved and painted in different 
colors. 

I could stay only a day in this pretty village, 
though the people seemed to take a hking to 
me, und when I left I heard them crying, ** The 
Spirit has gone!” Then we plunged into the 
forest, passing village after village, the inhabit- 
ants of which were filled with astonishment and 
fear as we came and went. ‘The paths led from 
village to village; when we came to one of these 
we had to go through the whole length of it. 
Some were perfectly «leserted ; in others the peo- 
ple had hidden themselves in their huts, and we 
saw none of them. 

So on we passed through the great forest, until 
one morning when we came upon twelve strange 
little houses. Each of these was about as long 
as a man, and the height was just enough to keep 
the head of a man from tonching the roof when 
he was seated. ‘The shape of these houses was 
much like that of an orange cut in two. The 
frame-work was covered with large leaves, and 
there were little doors, eighteen inches high and 
twelve or fifteen broad. I looked at these dwell- 
ings with amazement, and asked Kombila—for 
this was the name of my present conductor—for 
what use these shelters were built. 

‘**They are,” he replied, ‘the houses of a 
small people called Obongos.” ‘* Why do you 
tell me such a story?” I replied. ‘* How can 
people live in such places? Look at these little 
doors ; a child must crawl on the ground to get 
into them.” ‘The dwarfs have built them,” 
said Kombila. ‘* How can that be?” I asked: 


“where are the dwarfs? There are no plan-- 


tain-trees around ; no fires, no cooking-pots, no 
water-jugs.” ‘* Oh,” he answered, ‘‘ these Obon- 
gos are strange people. They never stay long 
in one place. They cook on charcoal, and drink 
with their hands, or with leaves.” ‘‘ Then 
we are in the country of the dwarfs ?” I queried. 
** Yes, we are in the country of the dwarfs. 
They are scattered in the forest. Their little 
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villages are far apart. They are * ; 
antelope, and roam in the ow spa ms 
place. They are like the beasts of Ay owtg 
They feed on serpents, rats, and mice. » elde 
— and nuts. Look at their huts.”" “trae 
managed to crawl into one ie 
Within were two little beds, oebsedheee _ 
fairs. One was apparently for the hushant” «1. 
other for the wife. Three or four stiels “peng 
ah 3 com.- 
posed each. ‘They were eight or ten inches 
wide, a little piece of wood on each bed fo) ewan 
the pillows. Between the two beds were tla” 
mains of a fire, with ashes and pieces of ienend 
wood. These huts were apparently the hal ™ 
tions of human beings, but of a pigmy a 
Vv size, 
Had I really come upon the land of the dwarfs 
whom Herodotus has described as living on the 
head waters of the Nile, of whom Strabo pore 
Pomponius Mela have written, and of whose 
fights with the cranes Homer has sung? Could 
it be that I had discovered these people, spoken 
of thousands of years ago, just as I had come 
face to face with the gorilla, which Hanno had 
described many centuries before, but which no 
civilized man save myself had even pretended to 
have seen since his day? I could hardly belieya 
it. ** No,” said I to myself; ‘these mean shel- 
ters have never been built by man; for the 
nshiego-mbouoé builds as good a house. Kom- 
bila tells me a story. These houses are built for 
a certain purpose, and he does not want to tell 
me the reason.” So we left the so-called aban- 
doned village of the dwarfs, and traveled on to- 
ward the east. 

Again I must pass over many adventures, 
One, which oceurred among a tribe called the 
Ashangos, I must relate. ‘The Ashangos ave a 
wild and warlike people. We reached one of 
their villages, called Niembouai, where we were 
kindly received. But there seemed to me to be 
a little doubt among the people, and I thought 
it expedient to give them an exhibition to con- 
vince them of my power. ‘The chief, his queen, 
and the forty-three elders of the village were all 
assembled. I gave them presents of beads and 
trinkets. Then I ordered my guns to be fired. 
This filled them with fear. ‘‘He holds the 
thunder im his hand!” they exclaimed. ‘Then I 
brought out a large musical box, wound it up, 
and set it agoing. ‘They listened to the sound, 
and were fully persuaded that the devil was in 
the box, talking to me. ‘hen I removed the 
musical box, brought out a powerful electric bat- 
tery, and directed the king and the forty-three 
elders to stand in a line, holding on to the con- 
ducting wire. Then I gave a strong shock. The 
arms of the elders twisted back and forth, their 
bodies wnithed, their mouths opened; but they 
had no power to leave hold of the wire. | 
stopped the current of the electric fluid; the 
wire dropped frum the elders’ hands, and they 
began to explain how they had felt. A wild 
shout went up, and all were convinced that I was 
the greatest ** oguizi” that had ever come among 
them. ‘Great oguizi!” the; implored, *‘ do not 
be angry with us.” I told them not to be afraid, 
and had another salvo fired from my guns, which 
produced a lively excitement. The exhibition 
was wound up by the production of a powerful 
magnet, which held up their knives and other 
implements of iron. Of this they were much 
afraid, and would not even venture to touch it. 
The electric battery had begun the work ; the 
magnet completed it. I was fairly established 
in the confidence of the people. 

The very next day I fell into talk with the 
chief and elders about the dwarfs. They as- 
sured me that there was a village of them not 
very far off in the forest, to which I should be 
conducted. ‘‘ But,” said they, ‘the party must 
be small; for the Obongos are shy and easily 
frightened; to see them you must take them 
by surprise.” So in the morning we set ofl— 
I, three of my Commi men, and two Ashangos. 
After a while we came to the village of the dwarfs. 
A little patch of underwood had been cut away, 
in the centre of which were twelve little liuts. 
It was evidently a settlement of living beings, 
for the smoke was curling up and the fires were 
alight. On one bed of embers there was & 
piece of snake roasting, on another two rats 
were being cooked, and here and there baskets 
of nuts and berries, some large fruits, bundles 
of dried fish, and calabashes of water. But not 
a dwarf was to be seen. We called aloud, but 
got no answer. We followed some of their 
tracks, but all in vain. ‘* You can not overtake 
them,” said the Ashangos, ‘‘for they can run 
through the jungle as fast as an antelope, and 23 
silently as a snake. ‘They are afraid of you, and 
are by this time far away.” 

I hung upon the branches of the trees some 
strings of bright beads, three legs of goat's meat, 
and a few other presents, hoping that when the 
dwarfs came back and saw what had been left or 
them they would become less timid. Next day ve" 
set off again, and upon reaching the village foun 
it had been abandoned. We crept cautiously 
through the woods, and came upon another = 
lage. This too seemed deserted ; but I thoug it 
I caught a glimpse of three little creatures cree}”" 
ing on their bellies through the low doors of their 
honses. We called ont, but all was silent. 
lay on my belly, thrust my hexd and shania 
into a hut, and felt all around with my han - 
for it was quite dark within. At last i touche 
something warm, It was the leg of a <—_r 
being, and that being a dwarf. “ wget . 
afraid,” I said, in the Ashango language, W1'<® 
I had been told was understood by the ¢ ern 
and I dragged the little creature out, she shrie 4 
ing violently. It proved to be a little old a, 
an, neither white nor black, but of @ yell : 
mulatto color. Her face was as wrinkled _ 
baked apple, and the hair grew 1n little — ‘ 
tufts all over her head. Putting in my “oe 
again, I pulled out two other dwarfs, also wom 
en, but not so old as the first. ‘The three 1 
tives began to cry and sing mournful songs, ¢ 
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dently thinking that their last hour had come. 
We soon succeeded in pacifying them, and they 
sat quietly looking at us. hen I heard a rus- 
‘ling in another hut, and found it filled with the 
tiniest children. It seems that they had been 
left in the village in care of the three women, 
while the rest went to gather fruits, nuts, and 
berries, and to look after their traps. ; The wom- 
en seemed well proportioned, but their eyes were 
wild, their foreheads low and narrow, their cheek- 
bones prominent, their hair of a rusty black. 
The children were somewhat lighter in color. I 
gave them some meat, which they seized as any 
other children would do, and ran off with it. 
We waited a Jong time, hoping for the return of 
the others. At last I told the women that we 
would come back the next day, and bring them 
meat and beads, : 
| made several visits to the settlement, and in 
time got to be friendly with the Obongos, espe- 
ciatly with Misounda, the old woman whom I 
had so rudely pulled out of her own house. Fi- 
nally all the members of the community came 
to be quite familiar. At one time there was a 
feast, at which there were fifty-nine, men, wom- 
en, and children. A few of them were under 
four feet in height, but the majority were from 
four feet two to four feet seven inches. They 
were stontly built, with broad chests and long 
arms. ‘Their legs were small but muscular. 
I must put together in a few words the sub- 
stance of some of the conversations which I had 
with these Obongos : 

‘Why don’t you build villages, as other peo- 

le do?” : 

‘*We never remain long in the same place. 
If we did, we should starve. When we have 
gathered all the nuts and berries, and trapped all 
the game in a neighborhood, we move off to 
some other part of the forest. We love to move; 
we love to be free, like the antelopes and ga- 

lies.” 
ar Why don’t you plant for food, as other peo- 

le do ?” 

‘“‘ Why should we work, when there are plenty 
of fruits, nuts, berries, and game in the woods, 
fish in the rivers, and snakes, rats, and mice are 
abondant? And if we had villages, the big peo- 
ple would come and make war upon us, capture 
us, or kill us.” 

‘Why don’t you make clothing 

‘* We can keep warm by the fire ; and the big 
people give us their grass-cloth when they have 
done wearing it.” 

“‘Why don’t you work iron, and make spears 
and axes to defend yourselves with ?” 

“We don’t know how to work iron, and it's 
hard work. We make bows, and know how to 
poison arrows. We make traps to catch game, 
and we love to go hunting.” 

‘“Why don’t you build bigger huts ?” 

‘*We don't want any bigger ones. These are 
good enough: they keep off the rain.” 

And soon. If perfect contentment is wisdom, 
the Obongos are quite as wise as bigger persons. 
I felt a great desire to learn how and where they 
bury their dead. ‘To own the truth, I wanted the 
skeleton of one of these dwarfs to bring home 
with me. I would have been willing to have 
given a thousand dollars for one. But my 
Ashangos told me that it would be useless to ask. 
“They will not even tell us, who are their friends, 
where they bury their dead ; for they are afraid 
we should get one of the skulls, which would be 
a fetich, by which we could always find out 
where they were in the forest.” The Ashangos 
told me, however, that when a dwarf dies there 
is great sorrow, and the men go out and look for 
a tall tree, hollow at the top. If they find one, 
the corpse is brought, hauled up to the top, and 
dropped into the hollow, which is filled up with 
leaves and twigs. If they can not find such a 
tree, they go far into the forest, till they come 
to a brook, which they turn from its bed, in 
which they dig a deep hole, where they bury 
the body, and then turn the water back again. 
“And so,” they said, *‘the water forever runs 
over the grave; and no man can ever tell where 
an Obongo is buried.” 

When my time for departure came I bid a 
farewell to these Obongos. In parting they shook 
hands with me, saying, ‘* You will see more lit- 
tle dwarfs in the countries where yu are going. 
Be kind to them, as you have been to us.” If 
I had been able to accomplish the journey upon 
which I had started, I have no doubt that I should 
have come upon many more Obongos. For, to 
say nothing of the uniform testimony of the peo- 
ple themselves, the reports of their wide-spread 
existence are so numerous as to furnish a strong 
presumption that they have a basis of fact; and 
my own observation shows that they have an 
actual existence. My belief is that these Obon- 
£08 are the very same people of whom Homer 
and Herodotus had heard; and that although 
they are still more dwarfish than the Bushmen 
of South Africa, and somewhat darker in color, 
they belong to the same race. 


9” 


Thus does Paul du Chaillu take leave of the 
dwarfs, whose existence he has been the first civ- 
pon man to prove from actual observation. It 
1s something for one man, after a lapse of almost 
“500 years, to demonstrate the truthfulness of 
the “ Father of History” upon two matters, the 
gorilla, and the pigmies, which have been most 
= ” question. Of the remainder of his jour- 
bet briefy,  anrons termination, we shall speak 
Pers. still eastward through Ashango land, 
Pa yor rt need more and more suspicious. Still 
ate th _ his unfailing tact, managed to concili- 
we a one unlucky day his faithful Igalo 
» de m accidental shot killed 2 min and a woman, 
—— the qneen. The people rose in tu. 
fights, 7 erce fight, or rather series of running 

yap cnsned. Paul was wounded twice, once 
? * potsoned arrew, and again by a spear-thrust. 
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yeleral of the Ashangos fell, shot dead. Paul 


lost almost every thing in the retreat, saving only 
his guns and ammunition, and his manuscript 
journals, On the first page of each of these he 
had written, ‘Copy of Du Chailla’s African 
Journal, Should death overtake me, and should 
these, my journals, find their way to a civilized 
country, it is my wish that Messrs. John Murray, 
of London, and Harper & Brothers, of New York, 
shall publish an account of my journey, if they 
feel inclined to do so.” These journals were, 
however, saved by Paul, and furnish the ground- 
work of this account. 

We pass over the incidents of the journey 
back to the sea, noting only one scene. Paul 
thought all was over with him. So he spoke to 
his faithful Igalo: “We have lost every thing 
but these books, in which I have written down 
all we have done. If I fall, take them with you 
to the sea, and when a vessel comes, give them 
to the captain, and tell him, ‘Chally, our friend, 
is dead. He died far away, without fear, and 
told us to give these to the white man.'” ‘The 
faithful Commi men exclaimed, **Chally, Chal- 
ly, you are not to die. We will take you alive 
to our people. We will all go back to the sea- 
shore together. You shall see the blue ocean, 
and a vessel will come and carry you home.” 
Then, shouldering their bundles and guns, they 
struggled through the entangled thicket until 
they came to a village. Through this they 
passed in silence, rejoicing that they had crea- 
ted no alarm, when all at once a bonfire blazed 
before them. ‘‘ As we stood motionless,” writes 
Paul, ‘‘a voice spoke out from the darkness : 
‘It is the Oguizi people. Go on; you will find 
the path smooth. There is no more war before 
you.’ It was the voice of the old King of Niem- 
bouai-Olemba. Instead of a death-strugyle, we 
had found friends.” 

So they marched back through the Ashira 
country, passing Olenda’s village, where they 
did not stop, and finally regained the sea-shore. 
**I had,” writes Paul, ‘‘gone safely through 
pestilence, fire, famine, and war, and when I 
looked at the sea once more, my heart rose in 
gratitude to that God who had so marvelously 
watched over me—the humble traveler in Equa- 
torial Africa. I found at the mouth of the river 
an English trading vessel—the Maranee—and, 
six days after my arrival on the coast, at the 
close of the year 1866, I sailed for England. 
And thus I left the shores of Equatorial Africa, 
followed to the beach with the blessings and 
good wishes of its inhabitants.” 

** And now,” writes Paul to his young readers 
in closing, ‘‘let us bid forever adieu to the re- 
gions of Equatorial Africa. Let us always be 
friends, and when I travel again in distant lands, 
I shall not fail to tell you what I have seen in 
my journeyings. Norway, Sweden, and Lap- 
land are the countries where I am going to take 
you next.” 

The closing pages of Paul's ‘Land of the 
Dwarfs” were, indeed, written on the voyage to 
the far North. The dedication to Mr. Fletcher 
Harper, ‘‘not only as an acknowledgment of 
many kindnesses which I have received from 
you during the years in which you have been the 
publisher of my books, but also as a token of 
personal affection and esteem,” was written in 
August from the North Cape, Norway. As we 
pen these lines Paul himself comes back from the 
north of Europe, having, as he tells us, met with 
things, almost at the pole, quite as interesting 
as he had before met with at the equator: which 
things, we trust, he will soon tell by tongue and 
pen. 
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LORD BYRON. 


In L’Estrange’s ‘‘ Life of the Rev. W. Har- 
ness” we find these anecdotes of Lord Byron: 

At a time when Coleridge was in great embar- 
rassment, Rogers, when callingon Byron, chanced 
to mention it. He immediately went to his writ- 
ing-desk, and brought back a check for a hun- 
dred pounds, and insisted on its being forwarded 
to Coleridge. ‘‘I did not like taking it,” said 
Rogers, who told me the story, “* for I knew that 
he was in want of it himself.” His servants he 
treated with a gentle consideration for their feel- 
ings which I have seldom witnessed in any oth- 
er, and they were devoted to him. At Newstead 
there was an old man who had been butler to his 
mother; and I have seen Byron, as the old man 
waited behind his chair at dinner, pour out a 
glass of wine and pass it to him when he thought 
we were too much engaged in conversation to 
observe what he was doing. The transaction 
was a thing of custom; and both parties seemed 
to flatter themselves that it was clandestinely ef- 
fected. A hideous old woman, who had been 
brought in to nurse him when he was unwell at 
one of his lodgings, and whom few would have 
cared to retain about them longer than her serv- 
ices were required, was carried with him, in im- 
proved attire, to his chambers in the Albany, 
and was seen, after his marriage, gorgeous in 
black silk, at his house in Piccadilly. She had 
done him a service, and he could not forget it. 
Of his attachment to his friends, no one can read 
“* Moore’s Life” and entertain a doubt. He re- 
quired a great deal from them—not more, per- 
haps, than he, from the abundance of his life, 
freely and fully gave, but more than they had 
to return. ‘The ardor of his nature must have 
been in a normal state of disappointment. He 
imagined higher qualities in them than they 
possessed, and must very often have found his 
expectations sadly balked by the dullness of 
talk, the perversity of taste, or the want of en- 
thusiasm which he encountered on a better, or 
rather longer, acquaintance. But, notwithstand- 
ing, I have never vet heard any body complain 
that Byron had once appeared to eitertain a re- 
gard for him, and had afterward capriciously 
cast him off. 

Years after they had met for the last time, 
Lady Byron went with Mrs. Jameson to see 
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Thorwaldsen’s statue of her husband, which was 
at Sir Richard Westmacott’s studio. After look- 
ing at it in silence for a few moments, the tears 
came into her eyes, and she said to her com- 
panion, ‘‘ It is very beautiful, but not so beauti- 
ful as my dear Byron.” However interrupted 
by changes of caprice or irritability, the general 
course of her husband's conduct must have been 
gentle and tender, or it never would, after so 
long a cessation of intercourse, have left such 
kindly impressions behind it. I have, indeed, 
reason to believe that these feelings of affection- 
ate remembrance lingered in the heart of Lady 
Byron to the last. Not a fortnight before her 
death I dined in company with an old lady who 
was at the time on a visit toher. On this lady’s 
returning home, and mentioning whom she had 
met, Lady Byron evinced great curiosity to learn 
what subjects we had talked about, and what I 
heard of them, ‘‘ because I had been such a 
friend of her husband's.” This instance of fond 
remembrance, after an interval of more than 
forty years, in a woman of no very sensitive na- 
ture—a woman of more intellect than feeling— 
conveys to my mind no slight argument in de- 
fense of Byron's conduct as a husband. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Rostys are famous for their longevity; we 
have known several who lived to a great age ; 
and we have been told that one lived for the 
space of fifteen years in the cathedral of Salis- 
bury, England, usually perching on one of the 
pinnacles of the great organ during the time of 
divine service, and accompanying the solemnity 
with its harmonious strains. 

In Devonshire the redbreast is called the 
“Farewell Summer.” In Wales he is consid- 
ered, like Prometheus, the victim of his own 
philanthropy—of his love for the race of man. 
Not only the ** Babes in the Wood,” but man- 
kind at large—if the Welsh legend be true—are 
indebted to these deserving favorites. How 
could any child help regarding the little bird 
** with bosom red” with affection, when assured 
that “‘ far, far away is a land of woe, darkness, 
spirits of evil, and fire, and that day by day does 
the little bird bear in its bill a drop of water to 
quench the flame, and so near tw the burning 
stream does he fly that his dear little feathers 
are scorched, and hence he is named ‘ Bron 
rhuddyn’ [breast-burned, or breast-scorched } ; 
and that to serve little children the robin dares 
approach the infernal pit, and that no good child 
will hurt the devoted benefactor to man. The 
robin returns from the land of fire, and therefore 
he feels the cold of winter far more than his 
brother birds. He shivers in the wintry blast ; 
he is hungry, and so he chirps before your door. 
Oh, my child, then, in gratitude throw a few 
crumbs to poor Robin Redbreast.” 

The Yorkshire country people have a real hor- 


ror of killing a robin, and with good reason ; for | 


they say, and firmly believe, that if a rebin is 
killed, one of the cows belonging to the person 
will give bloody milk. And it is said for a fact 
that a young farmer at Borobridge was deter- 
mined to try and see if this bit of ‘* folk-lore” 
could be verified. With this intent, one day he 
shot a robin purposely ; when lo! the next morn- 
ing his uncle's best cow, a healthy beast of some 
twelve or thirteen years, gave half a pailful of 
red’milk, and did so for three days in succession 
—morning and evening. ‘The liquid was of a 
pink color, which, after standing in the pail, be- 
came clearer, and when poured out, there was 
found a deep red sediment at the bottom. 

The same superstition is likewise prevalent in 
Switzerland. ‘The robin there alone, of all birds, 
enjoys immunity from the gun of the Alpine 
herdsman, who believes the same tradition with 
John Brodie, of Yorkshire, respecting the cows, 
should a robin be killed on his pastures. 

In France likewise the robin meets with mercy 
at the hands of the sportsman, who is generally 
any thing but sentimental; while the Breton 
peasant holds him in positive veneration. Mr. 
Chambers, in his ‘* Book of Days,” says, ‘‘ The 
robin is fortunate in the superstitions which attach 
tohim. ‘ There’s a divinity doth hedge a robin,’ 
which keeps him from innumerable harms.” 

In Suffolk, England, there is a saying, *‘ You 
must not take robins’ eggs; if you do, you will 
have your legs broken! and, accordingly, those 
eggs on long strings, of which boys are so proud, 
are never to be seen in that county; and one 
that kills a robin is sure to be unlucky.” 

** How badly you write!” was one day said to 
a boy in a parish school : ‘* your hand shakes so 
that you can't hold your pen steadily. Have 
you been running?” ‘‘ No,” replied the lad ; 
“it always shakes since a robin died in my 
hand: it is said if a robin dies in any one’s hand, 
that hand will always shake.” 

Evil results, however, do not seem to have al- 
ways followed the killing of a robin. ‘* Who 
killed Cock Robin ?” was the indignant and pop- 
ular inquiry. ‘‘ I,” replied the sparrow, as bold 
as brass, without any apparent compunction of 
conscience—‘‘I killed Cock Robin.” As the 
sparrow did not even attempt to palliate his ac- 
tion by alleging the unhappy result to have been 
accidental, but even freely acknowledged with 
what weapon it had been effected, we fear that 
it was a willful murder. True, that 


“ All the birds of the air fell sighing and sobbing 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin.” 


Yet still in this case we do not learn from subse- 
quent history that any retributive justice fell 
upon the shedder of poor Robin’s blood. 

It ix suid of the redb:east that if he finds the 
dead body of any rational creature, he will cover 
over the face at least, if not the whole body, with 
leaves. ‘The burial covering, with leaves, of the 
Children in the Wood, and the play of ‘‘ Cym- 
beline,” are supposed to have given birth to the 








tradition; but this charitable office, however, 
which these productions have ascribed to Robin, 
is of very early date; for in Thomas Johnson's 
**Cornucopia” (1596) it is related that ‘*the 
robin, if he finds a man or woman dead, will 
cover all his face with mosse; and some thinke 
that if the body should remaine unburied, that 
he would cover the whole body also." 

Drayton, too, in the *‘ Owl,” ascribes to the 
robin the office of covering the dead : 

“ Covering with mosse the dead’s unclosed eye, 

The little redbreast teaches charitie.” 

Webster, also, in his ‘‘ White Devil,” speaks 

of his sexton-like propensities : 
“ Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendleas bodies of unburied men.” 

We find also in the ‘* West Country Damo- 
sel’s Complaint”—a ballad of the time of James 
or Charles I.—that the lover says, in allusion to 
his dead mistress : 

“Come, come, you gentle redbreast now, 
And prepare for us a tomb, 


While unto cruel death I bow 
And sing like a swan my deom.” 


THE PRINCE’S PLAYTHINGS. 

THE correspondent of an English paper gives 
a very interesting account of the recent sale of 
the playthings of the Prince Imperial of France. 
After describing the sale of the effects belonging 
to the imperial household, he says : 

‘** The Prince Imperial’s toys and school-room 
belongings have been disposed of. It was hard- 
ly fair to bring his effects to the hammer. Many 
valuable objects presented to him during the sun- 
shine of his sires prosperity were lumped up in 
the civil-list property. A velocipede, very ele- 
gantly constructed, and with silver mountings, 
said to have been the one presented to the Prince 
Imperial by Alphonse of Spain, was bought by a 
wealthy petroleum merchant from Of City, Penn- 
sylvania. This purchaser intends to place the 
velocipede under a glass case upon his drawing- 
room chimney-piece as a ‘reminder to his sons 
that richer men than ile-strikers can bust up.’ 
‘There were cases of mathematical instruments 
in the school-room lots on which both fancy and 
money had been lavished. ‘The steel parts were 
covered with Damascus arabesques. The toys 
were generally well preserved. Few of the play- 
things of early babvhood were produced. What 
were disposed of dated within the last eight or 
nine years. ‘The mimic cannons were very neat- 
ly executed, and quite capable of killing a poodle 
at fifty yards. A world of pains had been evi- 
dently taken with the prince who was to have in- 
herited the empire of the Napoleons to get into 
his head, by means of object lessons, the trech- 
nicalities of Vauban and Cohorn. He was given 
toy fortresses with toy lunes and demi-lunes; 
toy ditches, toy counterscarps, toy positions 
such as woods, hills, and streams, whose tin 
beds could be flushed ; toy siege-guns, aud end- 
less hosts of toy combatants, capable of being 
fastened on movable slabs in regular or irregu- 
lar order. ‘Then he had raised plans of Chalons 
and of Luneville, with microscopic tents to pitch 
on the plateau of the Mourmelon. A fortress, 
supposed to be Cherbourg, with a glass sea in 
front, and a fleet manceuvred by meuns of load- 
stones, got crushed and broken, and was finally 
thrown into a heap of rubbish. 

‘*The Prince [mperial was fond of marionettes. 
His Punch and. Judy Theatre, the plaything 
that had seen most service, was beautifully got 
up. He was debarred by his rank from that 
wholesome rivalry with boys of his age which 
finds vent in out-door games and trials of strength 
and pluck. His little steam-press used to be very 
cleverly manipulated. In a case belonging to it 
there were some imaginary state papers—proba- 
bly intended for a practical joke—the work of 
the young Napoleon. This press had grown 
rusty from long lying in the garde-meable, and 
was, with many other things, knocked down as 
old iron. A charming box of small-sized car- 
penters’ tools and polished walnut bench were 
also the worse for damp and dust. Among them 
were thrown in a bundle of ivory-handled tarn- 
ing instruments and some awkwardly turned peg 
tops, balls, and draughtsmen. Then there were 
lock-smiths’ tools, made for little hands, and locks 
whose evident destination was to be taken to 
pieces and put together again. A few piles of 
books lay in a dark corner amidst a heap of rub- 
bish. ‘Thrown along with them were jointed 
maps in perfect condition—too perfect to have 
been used. Nearly a score of copy-books bore 
witness to the polyglot accomplishments of the 
prince. ‘They contained German, French, En- 
glish, and Italian exercises, in a fair round hand, 
and very cleanly written. Those in English had 
an Exeter Hall smack. They were in all cases 
highly moral, and in many instances Biblical. 
The empress objected to French Protestantism, 
but it would appear that she had nothing to say 
against heresy when it took a Britannic form, 

** On the whole, there was little to object to in 
the training of the young prince, and, given his 
isolated ,and unuatural position, much to ap- 
prove, if the toys and school-room belongings 
exhibited last week can be taken as a criterion. 
Possibly there was too much pains taken to 
make him think the first Napoleon the great- 
est man that ever lived, and soldiering the sci- 
ence of sciences for a boy destined to rule over 
36,000,000 subjects. From all that I have been 
able to see of his toys, books, and other belong- 
ings, not many refinements of luxury were pro- 
vided for him by his parents and tutors, Ex- 
cept in babyhood, the most costly things given 
him were by the Prefect of the ~eine, the Prin- 
cess Mathilde, the Duke de Mouchy, the Pecha 
of Egypt, and the Emperor and Empress of Rus- 
sia. Few of their extravagantly expensive pres- 
ents have found their way into the 
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GRAB ALL. 
‘“'THe END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS.” 


‘Do you in the United States comprehend what that doctrine (the infallibility dogma) involves ? 
It imposes upon those who accept it the solemn obligation to violate civil law, to set themselves up 
in opposition to the ordinances of your Government whenever the Pope shall pronounce his infalli- 
ble judgment against any one of those ordinances upon moral or religious grounds. In a word, it 
is the assumption of power on the part of the Pope to proclaim a higher law, which, according to 
the dogma, his children must obey, though such obedience involves treason to the State and the 
overthrow of your Government. ‘This doctrine is not only shocking to the moral sense, it takes us 
back to the dark ages of the world, and even a stretch beyond, and it not only insults the common- 
sense of the world, but strikes at the common civilization of our times. It can not and must not 


prevail.” —-Dr,. D6LL INGER. 
F.W.LASAR’S SON, 
(ESTABLISHED 1823). 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
| HUDSON’S BAY CO.’S 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


686 Broadway, 


are receiving } 
NOVELTIES from PARIS AND LONDON 
in 
. 


3 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 
riety, Boas, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., 
&e., in Russian and Hudson's Ba Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, Black Marten, and other Furs; 
together with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap 
Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 

ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL-. 
ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street, 


THE BEST sa 


CGANOLINE 


For GAS MACHINES, furnished by 
J.H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


REAL BRONZES, 
COMPOSITION BRONZES, 
BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, 
AND TEA SERVICES, | 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), 
MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS 'CHANDELIERS (from Osler), 
SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
Also, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and 
FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


HuTcHNson 





JOHN 


GLOVE MANUFACTURER 


JOHNSTOWN .N.Y. 


Ne MAKES A’SPECIALITY OF 
LINED KIDGLOVES & GAUNTLETS amg oe AAP 
&: A DRF 


40 CORTLANDT st. 





PER 


MAKE HOME HAPPY! aE Wy OR. 








BLEGANT 
NECKWEAR, 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 
Linen Handkerchiefs, 


MERINO AND SILE 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
HOUSE COATS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


Firsttiless S622 et soe, Set 


and Sharpened for immediate 
T 0 OL use, for Gents, Amateurs, Farm- 


ers, Mechanics, Youths,and Boys. 
Send for Price-List. See Har- 
per's Weekly of Dec. 28 for cut. 
J.T. PRATT & CO., 
53 Fulton St., New York. 
Medal awarded by Am. Institute. 
The only thoroughly original, first-class, pungent, and 
wide-awake humorous and satirical illustrated paper 
published in this country. 
It has a } circulation than all the other comic 
= a combined. It is the same size as Harper's 
eekly, and is illustrated in the highest style of art, 
while its reading-matter is of the very best, and can 
"he aure and get No, 28, just published, for Decemt 
sure get No. 22, just pu’ , for ember. 
thi yehing stroke. 








Tn it the receives the fin 

WILD OATS has the best reading-matter, the best 
and most original illustrations of any paper of its class 
published in the world. 

Buy one number and judge ey ry 

For sale by all Newsdealers, ce 10 cts, 

Send price for specimen copy to 
WINCHELL & SMALL, Publishers, 48 Ann St., N. Y. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TE 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where, And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


WILL. M. CARLETON, 
AUTHOR OF 
“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT,” 
EDITS AND WRITES FOR 


THE DETROIT WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


The Best Family Ne per in the Country. $2 a 
year. Send for 8) omer and club pn hy Fs 
THE TRIBUNE, Detroit, Mich. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 

















GAMES 


And HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue of so pegte sent to my address 
on receipt of stamp. . . HORSMAN, 
Manufacturer, 100 William St., N. Y. 


Acids of all kinds—Alum, Blue Vitriol, Cop 


A 
Lead, Nickel, Mercury, 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 


(Established 1829), 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


Fulton and Cliff Streets, New York. 


moni 

‘otassinm, Sodium, &c. 

FINE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS GENERALLY. 
PRICE CURRENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Ether, Salts of Silver, Gold, Tin, Copper, Iron, 





ESTB. 


ENOCH 
MORGAN'S 
SONS’ 


Kee Kee his 
&RL & 


THOUSANDS YEARLY. 


Wiekes’ Belectie Oil, 


Makes thousands of homes happy, because 
it is safe, brilliant and odorless. 


J. BH. WICKES, | 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. | 


SOAP. 
TRANSPARENT GLYCERINE, 


A Toilet Soap of unequaled good qualities. 
J.C. HULL'S SON, N. Y. 





general house cleaning. 


been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. 





NABE & CO.’S PIANOS. 


(Established 1833, Baltimore, Md.) 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Country and Europe. 
Every Instrument fully warranted for five years, 


WAREROOMS: 
650 Broadway, New York, and 69 Washingten Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes, 
BETTER & CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


SS 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for 
For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 


They have 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 


Pianos to rent; sold on installments; and old ones taken in exchange. Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


‘ 
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TIFFANY & 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK, 
DIAMOND MERCHANTs. 


Choice Solitaire and 
matched Stones of 
extra fine quality. 

A very large assort- 
ment of mounted and 
unmounted Stones. 


‘) 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 





Grand, Square, and Upright Piaro; 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 


now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 


They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They havea “ world-wide” repu- 
tation, bein and all parts of 


ly rted to 
the civil wor al they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

is the most ow, arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that ‘the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest pia rs of New York combined.” 

Sremsway & Sons call special attention to their 

NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing longer in tune and being more impervious to 
atmospheric uences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

e- Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a4 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


INVENTORS who wish to take 

PAT F N T out Letters Patent are advised to 

counsel with the Editors of the 

Sorentirio American, who have 

rosecuted claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 

eir American and European Patent Agency is the 

most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 

other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc: 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address _— 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Warranted perfectly safe. Is used in over 150,000 
families. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770.) 108 Fulton St., N.¥. 


Valuable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ABBOTT'S SCIENCE — ran XOUNG, Seated. 
: sp AB , 
ell PS ag Heat. Light. — Water and Land. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of *‘ John = —— By the AU- 
LITTLE SHIN . 
thor of Soon Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 











the Author 
of “John Halifax." 16mo, Cloth, 90 ll 
THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


by the Rev. Rovert Anis Witl- 

ee seish’ and American Additions a 

Evene A: Dovousnox. New ond eioth, gilt edges 
ant Sma O, 15. 2 

$3.00; Half” call $8 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges 

$9 00, Th 

YOUNG 

PAUL DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS FOR 5 

PEOPLE. Illustrated. S vols. 12mo, Cloth, $17 

each. 


Life Un- 
the Gorilla Country.— Wild : 
Poy ny Satta in the J ungle My Aping! 
Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwar!s. 
: of the 
ew Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part 
United ‘aiedoe on resctet of the price. 








